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NEW YORK BANKERS. _ 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliy- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vestments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erm: 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 











HEAD OFFICE, {Corner of Fic Finch care Ttread- 


{34 Old Rend Stree 
BRANCH } oe IA. 160 T ao Court Road; 
OFFICES. {Sig & 281 Edgware Road 
(Feowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 


Sugscriep Capitat....£1,200,000 0 0 




















Assistant Secretary. | tra 


proved pi Remittances. Credits 
openei ‘against Aret-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients, and every de=- 
scription of geueral Banking Business 





The Oficers and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
transaction of customers. 


NEW YORK BANKERS, Ss. 





| OFFICES: 
14 & 16 South William Street. 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 











Duncan, Sherman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
(‘orner Pine and Nassan Streets, NEW YORK, 


1s8UR 
JIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL OLTIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


WRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE iG PAOLFIC COAST. 


aia OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
_RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 


KO UNTZHE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Tran sfers. 





WALTER T. HATOa, N ATH'L w.T. Be ng 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. | Member Stock 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN 


United States Securities, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots of suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment. 


Liberal Arrangements made with Banks and 


Duuxers. 
Special Attention paid to Orders for Investment. 


Greenebaum Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co.|__ 


Drafts for £1 and More, 


UN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


OF WALL STREET. 
A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING A CONSERVATIVE PLAN OF 
RIVATE BANKING, 
ACOMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R, BR, BANKS, 
WITH A 8KETCH OF DIFFERRNT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN SI0CKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
EXPLAINING THE MYSTERIcS8 OF THE 
STREET ; Also. 


A SERIES OF En OF OF oe CHARACTER- 


cs 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF WALL STREET, 
72 Pages. Sent free to any address. 
JOHN HICKLING & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 




















@emices ibe any of its 
PY 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
issue, against cash deposited, or satis{ac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds Sterling for use iv 
any part of the world. 





























THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL OREDI 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS Of MONEY BETWEE 
CfHIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCOHANGE ON GREAT BRITATM AND 
(IRELAND. 





J.& W. SELIGMAN & CO, 
BANKERS.'4 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Europe and 
California. — as 
H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 

BANKERS, 

49 WALL STREET, NW. ¥., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Securwnes, 
Buy and Sl on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 

s@ Dividends end’ Coupons Collected..£8 
Interest Aluowed on Deposits. 


HENRY 0. WILLIAMS, FRANK E. WILLIAMS 
B. D. SKINNER. 





_ MORTGAGE BONDS, 
POS TPONEMEN TS IMPOSSIBLE 


—-$20— 


Will buy a FIRST MORTGAGE PREM 
BOND of the N. Y. Inpusramt Exazsrtiox Oo., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State of 
New York, 
4th Premium Allotment....June 7th, 1875. 
5th Series Drawing - - - - July Cth, i876, 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premiam, 
as an equivalent for interest. 
Capital Premiam, $100,000. 
Address, for Bonds and full information, 
MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 


Financial Agents, 23 Park Row,8 ¥. 
Post Office Drawer 29, nee al 
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A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 

Mrs Lovise Cuanpirr Movrron, author of | 
** Bed-Time Stories,’ but better known as the 
Bri'lient Literary Correspondent, ‘*L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to St. Nicnonas : 

«Sr. Nicnonss seems to 10e, if not the best | 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yetseen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gauce to have two serials ranping at once, by 
two such authors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Litrrns Women’ 
was the most popular book since ‘ Unciue Tom's | 
Canin,’ and already one cun see that the * E1car | 
Cousins’ must be nearly rela’ed to the ‘ Little | 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘ Youna Surveyor,’ I 
like him so much ia January, that I om deter- 
mined to make his further acquaintance, 

* But, after all, the * E1cut Covsins’ and the 

Youna Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 

8 Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. Nicoxas | 

nd mukes a magazine as Madame Racamier | 
made a saion, drawing from each visitor his | 
best, and charming alike by her speech audjby 
her silence.” 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J. 'T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun 
in St. Nicuonas, gives a true picture of life on 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-nature 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it bas the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power amoung the boys of America. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 


Has some very striking features—a beantifol 
Fnontispizce,, ‘* The Marmosets,” 
Sm Epwim Linpseer’s paintings ; and ‘ The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Buinxen—set to 


music by Grorcr J. Huss; a Valentine St -\ 
by Susan Coonmpee ; an Article on the M nt- 
facture of Valentines, with hints howto rie 
them ~ besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 


By a year's subscription to Sr. NicHoxas, price 


| 


only $3.00. Vol. 1, bound in red and gold, | 


$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00, 
One year's subscription and Vor. Ove, Bounp, 
with a year’s subscription to Scarpyer’s Monta- 
LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. Post- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
Booxse.iess and Postmaster’. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Great Offer 1 dau w 


ory of 100 PLANOS & GANS. of Fine OLsos | 
AKENXS, including Wares Rs, at EXIREVELY 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH, or Pat ch, and balance in 


email MONTHLY payments. 
ERS’ New Scale Pianos, 


are WAT: made; Ld bn go. elastic, and a fine 





. ¥., will dis: 


Lbe same to LET. 


from one of ! 


| HORACe War “ERS &AON, | 

















AB ER DEEN 


Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of America. 
INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. LEGGFR, 


| Seu] ptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 





Harrison’s Young Ladies’ Journal. 





HONITON. 
POINt LIMOGES’, MEDLEVAL und ali Varcy 
| Beale. TRACINGS and WORK BEGUN. Linen Lace 
THREADS, &c. Supplied by Mur. GURNEY, at the 


lowest he rk ed prices. 989 Atlantic Avenue, BROOK- 
LYN, I . Y. P.O. Box 3527. 

a D NSTRUCTION BOOKS in all the above Laces, 
SAMPLE8 and PRICE LISTS, 25 cents. 





BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a + exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 


, tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 


Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, Kew York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did.. It never fails. The _only wee — perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill mote ot bad d ives, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. 
and proverly applied at KATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold y all druggists. 








W. Y Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Bod 
Oil 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 

W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice jr, bet; 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath. 
W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 
Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 


Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
is - — 16 Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists. 








for them. 
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THE REMINGTON WoRKg. 





THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 





WATE tone, powe 1, pure and even, 
WATERS Concerto ORGANS | 
cannot qT EXCELLED in TONE or BEAUTY ; 4 | 
DEFY COMPETITION The CONCERTO STOP i 
FINE IMITATION of the ILUMAN VOICE, 

PRICES EXTREMELY LOW for CASH THIS | 
MONTH. MONTHLY INSTALMENYS received; on 
PIANOS, $10 to 815 ; ORGANS, 84 to 88; wesenn | 
after First Deposit. AGEN’ 1S WANTED. A Livex-! 
aL Discount to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, 8chools, 
Lodges, etc. SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS to the TRADE. 
ILLUSTRATED ¢ ‘atalogues mailed for 3 cent stamp. 


THE SHONINGER ORGANS, | 


The undersigned have obtained the GENERAL AGENCY | 
of nag byt ag te oa POPULAR ORGAN. Tan | 
Low Casit ont! retalments reeeived. TH 
TRADE SUPPLIED ou te Renee LIBERAL TERMS at * | 
Factory Prices. AGENTS WANED in every county a 
the United States and Canada. IcLusruat+D Catalogu 

r Scent stamp, HURA: & Wark Ba ‘a 
soNS, ‘a1 t-ondway, New York. 


SONGS of GRACE an« GLORY. 
best SUND RDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK, - By | 
w ee s ERW'N andS. J. VAIL. 160 Pages, 
a Hymns, Choice Music, Tinted Paper, Superior 
Binding. P HICK ey He 25 cts., $20 per 100; 
2 ee 35e.; 92 60 
Mailed at retail Publi 
BACK ATE vs 

481 So. New pln a eo. Box 3567. 





Vozen; A per 
erg 

















The “Medal for Progress,” 
A'T VIENNA, 1873 


The Hienest Ornver or ‘“*‘ MepaL” AWARDED AT 
THE Exposition. 


| No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 


1.—A New Invention Tuorovcaty Testep and secure! 
by Letters Patent. 

2.—Makes a perfect tock sritca, alike on both sides 
on all kinds of goods 

3.—Runs Liout, Smoorn, Nomeress and Kari —dest 

combination of qualities. 

#.—Dvcras_s—Xuns for Years without Repairs. 

5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching it 
4 superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily Maraged b; the operator. Length ot 

stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, torming the 
stitch without the ure of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam 
or Lever Arms. Has the Aufomane Drop Feed, whict 
ansures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our ne» 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of neetie 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 

$.—Construction most careful and Fixtenen, 11 1 
maviufactured by the most skillful and ex erience t mechas 
ics at tle celebrated REMINGION ARMOKY, ILI0N 
N. Y. New York Offiee NO & MADISON SQUAR, 
Korse's Uo pies 














MISFIT C 


CARPETS. 


— ithe year 1875! 


SUMMER RETREATS. 





A BRILLIANT NOVEL, 


BY 



























































J W.DEFOREST, | COZZENS’ 
Author of “ Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” | W E S T P () | N T HOTEL, 
NOW READY, | qgened on ox about the Ist of Suse. 
THE For further particulars om EDWaRD 
THEREL AFFAIR! San 
WE voumevo.cem, . woo | WMighland House, 
Papercover, - - = - 4 | GARRISON, N. ¥., 


‘Will open June Ist. For rart’culars aj p's to 
\Grand Union Hotel 42nd Street, and 4*h Ave- 
| oue, N.Y. F, & W. D. GARRISON. 


Palisades Mouotain House, 
-Galazy Magazine, New York. 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J,, 
“ Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author in 


he front rank o! Sesion writers of fiction.” — Saturday, at h addition of 130 roome, will open on Jue 
Svenrng Gaseite, Apply at the House, orto F A. HAMMOND, 
| How t Roya', Sixth Avenue and 42ud 5S reet, 
N Vv D s. HAMMOND, Pr: prictor. 


‘© PARK HOUSE, 


SUMMIT, New Jersey, 


1 00 | (One hon ’s ride by Morris and Esex RR. 
1 00) minutes’ walk from Depo’ ) 


“It will be a hardened novel :eader who sha.! not find 
his s*ory bright and fresh.”— Nation, New York. 


* A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story 
-N. Y. Tribune. 





“He is to-day perhaps, the ablest American novelist’ 


| 
| 
| 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, 
A FAIR SAXON By Justin McCarthy, 


CHE ROSE OF DISENTIS, From the German of 
Zschokke, 


LADY JUDITH, by Justin McCarthy, 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 
RECENT NOVELS. 





- + = 9100! 


Five 





An extension of fifty bedrooms has been lotely 
added ; modern improvements and neatly fur- 
nished. K-pt aaa i st-class family hotel, Lt is 
now resy to show rooms fer the reason. Amy 





to J. RIERA, Proprietor. 
Ought we to Visit Her, - - $1 00 . acai 
The Ordeal for wives, - - - 100 SANDS POINT HOTEL, 
EE SANDS POINT, L. I 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, - - 100 ——— 
Susan Fielding ° é ~ 1 00) Will open on May Ist for Sommer Sam. ~~ - 
: os er Sawarhaka leaves Peck Slip dai y at 4 ar 
Philip Borneciifie, - 2 2 BOO 6 mes, E b.wt 4.16 P. M Ret: rs og, 
A Vagabond Heroine, ° ? 75 | leaves Sin te Puint at 7:50 A. M 
Miss Forrester, - - - - 100 G. DUNSPAUGH. 





Whitestone House, 
. WHITESTONE, L. I. 
Peing entirely renavaed and m wie furnishec, 


will be opened oo June Lat, 1875, Every rocm 
hes gas. electric bel's, &-. 


EDUCATION. 
CRARLIEX INSTITUTE, 


108 WEST 59th STREET. 


' On Central Park, near Gth Avenue, N. Y. Boarding an! 
| Bas School, Frey, deperment. Pupils prepared for 

Schoaks "Ind Point, Annapolis, Srientifie 
de ne for Coliege preparation 


Either of the above sent by maul, post-paid, on receip 
of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


|977 Broadwav. New York. 











“In enterprize, terney ability, and| 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 
Magazines.” — 7he News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 














Why a ee 


THE GALAXY 


For 18752 


Seal fr lacrat etc. Modern 
langua, French, Ger 
Spaaish, tasabt and spoken. ties gymnasium 
New” ane unsurparsed tor location ona ventilation. 





eee stairs, ete. 
resumed on Sentember 14th, 
‘THE ng ; the Corner Stone of the School. 


PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 
Cottage Hill College ; $300 per annuum, 
| Glaereh Boarding School for Girls at York, Pa’ 


A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 
Extras: FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING 


Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 








IT Is THE 


Best American Magazine 


No Family can Afford to do Without it. 

IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE | 
BEADING MATTER |FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED {(N 
THE COUNTRY. 


Rererences: Bishops STEVENS and HOWE. 


ENGLISH FRENCH ANC GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Address Mrs. N. W. DeMUNN. 


YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT ST. TOHN, 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co. N.Y. 


Tuis InstrTUTION IS UNDER THE CARE oF 
THE Sisters oF Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the ) city of Al- 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudéon River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for bealth 
and_recreation. Every effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 
| The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
| sessions : it commences on the First Mon- 
\day in September, and ends the First 
| week in J a. 





Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus 
‘It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.”— Expr-ss, Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 


THE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mavazine. 
“2 model periodical; a credit to 


American periodical literature.”—Phia 
<ephia Press. 








Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
eure such a Monthly Visitant for 





Subscribe at Once. 





Good Second. Flana and Misfit 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, 


MATTINGS, &c., very cuxapr, at the old place, 
412 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 
(SIDE ENTRANCE.) 


S29" Goods sent to any part of the Country Free of Charge. | aq 


It eam be h d with either “Harper's Weekly” uc 
‘Harper's Bazar.” or * Appleton’s Weekly, ’ or “ The | | Te:ms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175, 
allion” for Saven Dowcars per annum. 

Music, Forrien Laxauaees anp Drawixa rorm 

Extra (HaBGEs 
| Bor futther information apply to the Mormen Surxxioa 
| Convent of Mercy, GREENBUSH, 
RENSSELAER OOUNTY, N.Y. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 
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(From Tinsleys’ Magazine.) 
Sympathy. 

Grudge not thy sympathy; tue heavy grief 
Weill may have pangs untonched by hnman powers; 
Its root too deep to reach with help of ours, 
When Death has set bis signet on the leaf, 
And bound onr darlings in his fatal sheaf. 
Still, even as the gracious evening thowers 
Fall in soft pity on the withered flowers 
Wioning a faint revival, sweet though brief, 
So. spite the bitter wail, ‘* Leave woe alone,” 
Gentle and patient seek the sufferer's side; 
Atte: long days, prompt band and sootbing tone 
Will shed tbeir balm on sorrow’s sullen tide; 
And, even revnuised, a kindness cannot die— 
The bearts that give ure blest in sympathy. 





(From Bow Bells Annual for 1875.) 


THE LILY OF MELROSE. 


TOLD IN THE SPIRIT CIRCLE BY 





SIR WALTER SCOTT. 





‘This a love meeting? See, the maiden mourne, 
And the sad suitor bends his looks on earth, 
There’s mere bath pass’d between them than belongs 
To Love's sweet sorrows.” — Old Pluy, 
{Con-luded trom our last.] 

“ And yet more than one wondering preacher has 
urged us to revolt!” Donald said, with natural sur- 
prise; “and it is but three weeks ago that a band of 
the bravest men in Melrose left for the Highlands, 
healed by one of these preachers, to join the Prince’s 
standard,” 

“I have heard of it; they are wandering along the 
coast, awaiting his coming,” Cameron said; “but it 
was not by my counsel that this was done. If the 
Prince arrives, we will stand by him, but I fear that it 
will be.in vain. Even the clan of the Camerons can- 
ft do everything. Your name, young mar f” 

“Donald M‘Alister, 

“A right noble Highland name,” was the chief’s 
reply. ‘And you and your friends are welcome to 
the best of allwe have. Then, perhaps, you would 
like to join your friends on the coast.” 

Donald assented to this, and a hasty repast was pre- 
pared forthem. Afterwards they spent the night 
there to refresh themselves and their horses; and when 
the sun was beginning to tip the hills on the following 
morning, they departed for the sea coast, accompanied 
by the old chief. :in in person, 

They reached the coast at a very opportune moment 
for a small frigate was making its way slowly in, and 
about a hundred men were assembled watching it. 

‘They have made one of the Hebrides, a rock be- 
tween Barra and South Uist,” a young Highlander 
said, “and now they are bent on landing here in Boro- 
dale. ‘The Prince, eau. is there.” 

Cameron’s face was dark with mingled anxiety and 
sorrow. 

“To land at Loch Raimach, where there are only 
the Camerons to welcome him, would be as ill-ad- 
vised at it is to come at all,” he muttered. “But we 
can do nothing. The Stuarts were ever headstrong— 
as headstrong as ourselves.” 

An hour passed away, and then a small boat was 
lowered from the frigate, and four men entered One 
of them was young and handsome, with a ruddy 
countenance and long flowing hair. It put off, and 
reached the shore. This young man was the first to 
leap on to a small rock, from which he made his way, 
followed by his three companions, to the eminence, 
where Cameron and his Highlanders awaited him. 

“There are still men in britain, I see, who love 
their lawful king,” the Prince said, for it was he; 
“and this, if 1 am not mistaken, is the truest and 
bravest among them—Cameron, of Lochiel.” 

The chief sank upon his knee, and kissed the young 
Prince’s band. 

“We are here, your Highness, to counsel you, as 
you love your royal sire’s interests, to proceed no fur- 
ther at this time,” Cameron said, earnestly. 
not a moment in which we can reasonably hope for 

success, and there is no army ready to follow your 
standard—only this handful of men.” 

Charles Edward’s face darkened with anger as he 
heard this prudent counsel. Four others had joined 
him from the frigate, and he turned to one of them 
who was attired in a French cavalry officer s uniform. 

“ We scarce expected this advice from a Cameron, 
Tullibard!ne,” he said, with a forced laugh. “ When 
all the hopes of our house have been centred for years 
upon this movement, and when we have arms in yon- 
der frigate for two thousand men, we are in no mood 
to turn back. Who is this young man?” and he 
pointed to Donald. 





| 


“4 Lowiander from Melrose, may it please your 





!would force our way to Whitehall,” replied the 


the Stuart cause, follow me.” 


seven hundred and forty-tive, I plant this standard of 
my race on Scottish soil,” the Prince said, as he thrust | haughtily. 
it deep into the mound, “ and I 


ee ames the Eighth of Scotland and the Third of |and all who are within it, for the Prince’s orders are 


from this place. 


wise. 


allegiance, and the other Highland chiefs who were 
present did so also, Donald fodowed, and the Prince | which has brought you here ?” 
spoke graciously to him. 


“Tt is! 


Royal Highness—Donald M’ Alister,” replied our hero, 
with a low obeisance. 
“Tt is well—with a thousand such as thou we 


Prince. 

“But the Highlanders are apathetic, sire,” urged 
Cameron, “and although efforts have been made to 
raise the Lowlands there are not more than five hun- 
dred men in Perth awaiting your Highness, None 
can accuse me of disloyalty to my lawful King,” the 
old chieftain said, proudly; “but it is to save his 
cause from ruin that I urge you, this day, to return to 
France.” 

“If death were oefore me, and the headsman’s axe 
gleamed before my eyes, I would not return to my 
royal father and mother without striking one blow on 
British soil,” was the firm reply. 


Cameron rose from the ground, sidly and sorrow- 


fully, and, accompanied by Donald, followed the| was again inte-rupted. 


Prince. 


“We are rushing on to our own destruction,” he|as an Eastern houri, came forth from an inner cham- 
said, gloomily; “but where a Stuart prince leads I} ber. 
must follow, But I shall dwell in the valley of Lo |have been much more, but Donald certainly thought 
chiel no more, and my bones shall not be laid to rest |that, with one exception, she was the most beautiful 


with my fathers.” 
‘They marched up the Pass of Glenfinan, and when 


they came to a small mound, which was supposed to| vitor, in a voice intended for Donald alone. 
be the grave of some ancient chieftain, the Prince 
paused, and one of his aitendants unfurled the stan |lady, haughtily. 
dard of the Stuarts. 


“On this eleventh day of August, one thousand 


proclaim my royal fa- 


ngland.” 
The brave men who crowded around him raised a 


lusty cheer, which awoke the echoes in the rocks and | which contained so fair a woman. 
hills of the Pass, and the birds paused in their flight |madam, to bandy words. 
to wonder at the unwonted scene which was taking | tribution, or to seize the house of its inhabitants.” 
place in that solitary recess of Nature, 


“T have been counselled to withdraw from Scot- 


land,” the Prince went on, and his eye rested on Cam-|to have their papers and correspondence examined by 
eron; “but if six men alone follow me I shall lead the | the emissaries of the Prince. 
way to London. 


” 


No one stirred, though all thought his conduct un- 


But stiil no ene moved, and Cameron spoke, 
‘I offered you, my counsel, sire, and you have not 


taken it;” he said; ** but though life and fortune be|something of reproach in their expression, he thought. 
lost in this affair, I will not desert you.” 


And, kneeling on the heather, he took the oath of 


“May thou never live to repent this hour, M’Alis- 


ter,” he said; “and if we win the prize for which we|Grassmere the sum of two thousand pounds,” replied 
are contending, there shali be a new noble in Mel-| Donald. 
rose !” 


And the men of Melrose cheered lustily at this an- 
nouncement. 

They encamped near at hand, and recruits came in 
slowly, but sull surely. All the Highlands heard of 
the romantic landing, and Scottish enthusiasm was 
kindled, so that from many a looming shore and 
slumbering islet strong-armed men came to swell his 
ranks, until his little army numbered four thousand. 

Donald was appointed captain of a Lowland regi- 
ment—the only one in the army — and when the 
above number had been reached, they commenced 
their march. They evaded Sir John Cope, who was 
on the watch for them, and marched into Perth, 
where the Chevalier de St. George was again pro- 
claimed as James the Eighth of Scotland and the 
Third of England. Then to Edinburgh, which they 
entered unopposed, save by the castle, which refused 
to surrender, and which the Prince vainly hoped to 
capture, 
| In Holyrood Castle there was high state, for there 
‘Charles Edward held his little Court, and issued his 
mandates, 

The victory of Prestonpans was won ina short 
time, aud then the Prince returned to spend in Holy- 
rood the six weeks which ruined his every hope of 
success, 

He sent for Donald one day. He freqnently didi so, 
for he was on familiar terms with most of his officers. 

“In the Canongate there is a house where the Mar- 
quis of Grassmere is at present residing, M’A'ister,” 
he said. “He is no friend to my royal father—nay, 
on the contrary, he is a most bitter foe to our cause. 
I have, therefore, determined to lay him and a few 
others under contribution. It is but fair that our foes 
should pay our expenses.” 

“ Quite fair, your highness,” observed Donald, with 
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“ Let all who love| threshold. 


But now, at the onset of my enter |loss of fortune might be the consequence. 
prise, I command every one who is fainthearted, and 
who thinks my conduct injudicious, to retura home |sation in private, and we may be able to arrange this 
matter ?” she said, with far less asperity than before. 


he followed her into a large and ancient diving-hall, 
“Let those who wish to do so leave me now,” he|pannelled with oak, where she motioned him to take 
repeated; “far be it from me to draw into my quar-!a seat, 

rel thcse whose hearts fail them.” 
ald said, curtly. 















































“Take then as many men as you please, and levy 
two thousand pounds from him. He can well afford 
to pay i.” 

nald took a dozen men with him, and proceeded 
to the house which had been indicated. It stood half- 
way up the Canongate, and was of considerable size 
and pretension. 
A thundering summons at the door brought an old 
retainer out. 
“ Whom seek ye?” he asked, rather nervously, 
“The Marquis, your master,” replied Donald. 
“You cannot see him, for he is ill, and confined to 
his room, but r ‘ 
“ But if you are unwilling to shotv us the way, we 
must needs find it ourselves,” Donald interrupted; and 
pushing the servant aside, he led his men across the 





“For heaven’s sake, sirs, do not give way to vio- 
lence !” began the servitor, in great alarm, when he 


A woman of remarkable beauty, dark and queenly 


She might have been t-enty-five, she might 


woman he had ever seen. 
“The Lady Constance Penrith,” murmured the ser- 


“What is the cause of this tumult ?” asked the 


“We have business, lady, with your father, the 
Marquis, and we wist to see him,” Donald said. 
“He cannot be seen; he is ill,” she answered, 


“He must be seen by us, or I must seize the house 


peremptory,” Donald replied carelessly, for, person- 
ally, he would not have been sorry to guard a house 
“ This is no time, 
We are here to levy a cun- 


The c>lor died out from her cheeks, for none knew, 
better than she, how highly inconvenient it would be, 


Worse evils than mere 


“ Will you favor me with a few moments conver- 


Donald assented. He had no fear of treachery, and 


“T thank you, my lady, but I prefer to stand,” Don 
Her brilliaut dark eyes were bent upon him with 


Chen she spoke, but her voice wes very sweet and low 
now. 
“May I ask you to explain, sir, the exact business 


“T am sent by his Royal Highness, the Prince 
Charles Edward, to demand from the Marquis of 


« Pardon me, sir, if I ask your name,” she said, still 
more sweetly. 

“ Captain M’Alister,” he replied. . 
“It is a Highland name, though your speech is 
Lowland,” she said, musingly; “and if we refuse to 
pay this money, Captain M’Alister, you say the re- 
sult will be—— ” 

“Confiscation with all your property, madam, and 
imprisonment for yourself and your father.” 

“Tam not sure that I should object very much to 
being imprisoned, were you my gaoler,” she laughed ; 
and something in the accents of her voice jarred un- 
pleasantly on Donald’s nerves. “But my father 
would not like it. If yon will remain here, sir, but a 
few minutes, I will see him, and inform him of your 
coming.” ; 
She disappeared through a side door, and was ab- 
sent about ten minutes—which to Donald seemed 
lieke ten hours. He was becoming afraid of the 
fascinating beauty of this woman, and was possessed 
with a strong desire to escape from the house. There 
seemed, to his eyes, something weird and unearthly in 
her majestic figure. 

Presently she returned, and in hand two small par- 
cels of money. 

“T have kept you waiting,” she said, in the same 
sweet, winning manner; “ but my father is ill and old, 
and transacts business but slowly. He has, however, 

iven me the money which the Pretender—the Prince, 
mean—demands.” 

She placed it in his hands, and the touch of her 
fingers upon his sent a strange thrill through his 
frame. The convulsive movement was not lost upon 
her, and she tuok courage to ask a few more ques- 
tions. 

“Yon are not a Highland chief, Captain M’ Alister ?” 
she said. 





\, smile, 


“No, Madam,” 
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“And your home? May I ask what place has had| “Very,” was the cold reply; “and now tell me how |all of them, and, worn out with fatigue, Donald lay 


the honor of being your birth-place?” And her words 
flowed as smoothly and sweetly as honeyed nectar. 

“T am not aware, madam, that it has anything to 
do with our present business, but I have no objection 
to tell your ladyship. 1 was born in Melrose,” Donald 
replied, with somewhat more asperity than the nature 
of the case absolutely demanded. 

“Ah! you are offended with me!” she said, with 
another captivating glance. ‘ Perhaps we may meet 
again, Captain M’Alister, For the present, farewe!!!” 

She glided away, leaving him to retrace his steps 
into the hall where his companions awaited him, 

“The Marquis has obeyed the Prince’s command,” 
Donald explained; “aud we may, therefore, return to 
our quarters ” 

Down the Canongate and Cowgate they marched, 
until they halted in Holyrood; and daring the march 
Donald’s thoughts were unpleasantly centered upon 
the Lady Constance, whose beauty, he could not con- 
ceal from himself, had made a great impression upon 
him. it was just one of those faces we imagine hay- 
ing seen before in some night vision or day dream— 
one of those dangerously-fascinating countenances 
which haunt the memory and dwell in the heart. And 
pee why should he dare to think of this high-born 

auty—he, a country farmer and an officer in what 
she regarded as a rebellious army ? 

He was not in love with her, for his heart was oc- 
cupied with the fairer and brighter image of the Lily 
of Melrose; but that he was deeply interested in the 
Lady Constance Penrith, was certainly the case. 

“She tried to appease me—she did more, for she 
tried to fascinate and to captivate me,” he mused, in 
great perplexity ; “though why she should do sv, | 
cannot surmise. It may have been mere coquetry, it 
may have been—something more.” 

Not many minutes afterwards, he was in the pre- 
sence of Charles Edward, in the room which had once 
been Darnley’s, 

“The Marquis of Grossmere was unwell, sire; but 
his daughter, the Lady Constance Penrith, procwed 
we Donald said, as he laid the parcels on the 
able. 

“Tt is well! and what did the lady say? Was she 
very wrathful ?”’ asked the Prince, with a smile. 

Donald thought of her far from wrathful manner, 
and smiled also, 

“She was very gracious, sire, and asked me several 
questions as to my name and fortune,” he answered. 

“The Lady Constance loves a handsome man, so I 
am told; but do not lose your heart to her. Her re- 
putation is none of the best, nor her father’s,” ob- 
served the Prince, and Donald withdrew. 

A fortnight afterwards they set forth on the memo- 
rable march to Derby, and on the preceding evening 
Donald had just despaccbed a letter to Melrose—the 
first which he had written to Mary—when a note was 
Lrought to his room. 

It was addressed to “Captain Donald M’Alister,” 
and the handwaiting of a lady. 

‘ He opened it, and his face flushed as he read its con- 
ents : 

“If ever Captain M’Alister requires a friend,” the 
writer said, “Le may find one in Constance Pen- 
RITH.” 

It was short but very significant, and although most 
men would have been gratified by this undeniable 
proof of the lady’s regard, it troubled Donald sorely. 

Pipes were playing, and the cheering of enthusias- 
astic people rending the air, as the little army of 
Charles Edward set forth on the following day. There 
was the sturdy Brigadier Macintosh, and the stalwart 
Lord Lovat, the uniortunate Lord Kilmarnock, and a 
host of other brave men, eager to strike a decisive 
blow agaivst Hanoverian might and power. It was 
the last effort of an expiring cause; but the sight was 
a brave and goodly one. 

But as the troops marched up the Canongate from 
Holyrood, Donald saw the Lady Constance at the 
Wimlow, and he saw also that she was waving her 
handkerehief towards him, and smiling her adieu. 

_ “How beautiful she is,” he mused, “ and yet how 
little could any one trust that woman. It is tke 
beauty of the siren, and her song may be as fatal as 
theirs,” 

Jt was on a placid autumn evening that they drew 
near to Melrose, and Donald having obtained leave of 
absence, galloped into the town, and repaired to Ab 
bey lands. The door was closed, and there were no 
signs of life in the place; but Donald walked in, and 
fuuudl Grey sitting at the fireside smoking. 

“ Back again,’ he exclaimed, in a far from cordial 
manner, “this is, indeed, an unexpected pleasure.” 

“And not a very great pleasure either, Grey,” his 
master suid, somewh»t suspiciously, “how is it that 
the money I sent for from Edinburgh was not tor- 
warded ?” 

** Because there was none in the house,” 
other, calmly; 
and | received the money to-day. 
the harvest was so eurly this year.” 


replied the 


the farm is progressing.” | 
Half an hour was occupied in the narration of va-| 
rious farming details; and when Janet had supplied 
him some refreshments, and he had replenished his 
purse, he mounted his horse again. 

“ We shall be back in a month or two,” he said, to 
Grey, as he rode away; “and until then, take good 
caré of the place. According to your fidelity, so shall 
be your reward.” 
“Tt will not be a large cne, then,” muttered the| 
Englishman, as he returned to the house, and closed 
the door behind him; “ for if the Pretender should be 
defeated, and my worthy master proscribed, he may 
look for small favor frum me. He is away now to 
meet Mary Cameron, I suspect.” And the old, deadly 
scowl settled upon his face as he mused. 

Donald rode rapidly into the litt'e town, and drew 
his rein before a sma!l whitewashed house, close by the 
abbey; but before he could dismount, the door was 
thrown open, and Mary aprong out to mect him. 

It was the work of a moment to alight, toe tuke her in 
his arms, and to cover her cheeks with passionate kisses; 
it was the work of a moment, but it was tle wemory of 
years afterwards. 

“Oh, Donaid, my darling!” she murmured, as he led 
her into the honse, ani seated himself by her side, 
“how often have I yearned during the dreary weeks of 
your absence to see your dear face once more! And 
you have been in baitle, too, since you left me? You 
were not wounded, were you ?” 

“ Oh, no!” he laughed, merrily: “we lost but cighty 
men in all. and you see that | was not one of them. 
And now tell me of yourself, Mary, darling, and of all 
you have done since I left.” 

She told him of all her small troubles and pleasures, 
which mostly consisted in thinking of him, and then 
asked him whether he had yet seen Grey. 

“Yes I came from Abbeylands now,” he replied. 
« Has he annoyed you in any way since 1 left.” 

“Not openly,” she answered; ‘‘ but he troubles me 
with little officions attentious which [ don’t like; and he 
often asks me, snecringly, when I am expecting you 
home again. That man is a villian, Donald.” 

“ He may be,” he said thoughtfully; “ but he is none 
the less a goud servant. When I come home, which 
will be in a month or two, darling, he shall be dismissed, 
and you must cume at once to be mistress of Abbey- 
lands.” 

And so they spent several hours in loving converse, 
until the sun went down, and darkness enveloped the 
house. Then Donald rose to go. 

* Good-bye, my darling,” he said, pressing her fondly 
to his heirt; “it is the last time, I hope, we shall part, 
and it will not be for long.” 

And he rode away, while she strained her eyes to 
catch the last glimpse of him as he rode away into the 
night. Then she returned to the house, with a heavy 
heart. Neither of them fortunately, coa'd foresee the 
cirsumstances under which they were to meet next. 

For the next few months, Donald’s life was an active 
and adventurous one. Ile marched with the Prince’s 
army to U»rlisle, the gates of which were closed against 
them, and aided in the Ci-persion of the twclve thousand 
men who took the field against them. Then they 
marched to Manchester, where the Siuart standard was 
unfurled in vain, for two hundred men only joined them 
under Colonel ‘Townley, and the young Chevalier’s he irt 
became heavy, and his countenance overcast, for in the 
land of his fathers he felt himself to be an outvast. 

They came to Derby, and there a council of war was 
held. Donald and other officers waited anxiously for 
the result, and when it was announced that the High- 
land chiefs were unanimous in their deeision to return 
to Scotland, he kaew but too well that his own fortunes 
were ruined, and that his dreams of happioess were 
shattered. 

Back again to Scotland, in the dead of winter, when 
the frost, and snow, and rsin aggravated the misery of 
their position, the brave but turbulent band retreated. 

Charles Edward had doffed the Iighland garb, and 
wore the ordinary dress of the day, but his face was full 
of gloom, and he was never scen to smile again. The 
dream of a crown, and of a restored Stuart race was at 
an end forever. 

He levied a heavy contribution on Glasgow, and es- 
tablished himself at Perth; but Donal was unable to 
visit his native town. It would have been a dangerous 
step. and the Prince prohibited all from leaving their 
quarters. 

For a time there was a fresh gleam 0° hope, when the 
Earl of Cromarty and the Duke of Perth joined the 
Prince with reinturcements. 





ed also to raise their drooping spiri's, but the end was'| 
, Very near; and, when April came with its soft suoshine, 
and its pleasunt showers, that cnd arrived. 

It was the wight of the 14th of April, 1746, and Don- 
ald, with the rest of the Prince’s adherents, luy on the 


hunger, and freqaent disasters had told heavily upon 


The utter defeat of General Hawley at Falkirk, tend- x 


asleep on the, wet moor. 


And as he slept, he dreamt that the Lily of Melrose, 
arrayed in virgin white, stood before him. 

“‘ Donald—my Donald,,’ she seemed to say, in a far-off 
voice, which was like an echo from another world, “ our 
love will die—our cause will be 1uined on Culloden 
Moor tomorrow.” 

He scemed unzble to utter a single word, for his 
tongue was held as if by a spell. 

“The Duke of Cumberland, the cruel, bloody scion of 
a cruel race, is at Nairn, and his stars give victory tohis 
arms,” the spirit voice went on. “ Ah! Donald, my 
darling, we shall never meet again.” 

And then the radiant vision departed, and he awoke, 
cold, and shivering, and hungry, to bear the command to 
form ia column for a night attuek upon the enemy. 
There had teen a festival on that day in the Duke’s 
camp to celebrate his birthday, and the Hig'land lead- 
ers hoped to come upon the e.emy wheu they were 
stupefied with their debauch, But the guides lost their 
way, long columns were frequently compelled to halt, 
men straggled, and those suffering most from fatigue 
avd weakness fell behind. 

They were still three miles away from the point of at- 
tack, when clear and distinct through the silent air cume 
the sound of the enemy’s drums beating the revet“/e, and 
immediately a deep * Halt !” ran through the ranks. ‘Lhe 
Prince held a burried council, and the order to counter- 
march was given at once. Jaded and despondent, they 
returned to the Moor of Culloden; and not mony hours 
afterwards the Duke and his army followed them there. 

Donald’s regiment had been incorporated with some 
French and Iri-h auxiliaries brought in by the Duke of 
Perth, and they were drawn up near the clan of the Stu- 
artsof Appin. About one o’clock in the afternoon, a warm 
cannonade was opened on both sides, frum which the 
Prince’s army suffered must severely; but this did not 
last long. 

“Let them attack sword in hand, Your Highness,” 
Lord Cromarty said, “ for this mode of fighting is ill- 
adapted to their Hi_hland fashiov. Our only chance is 
to charge the enemy.” ie. 

The word was given, and the Stuarts of Appin, with 
Donald and his men near them, dashed forward, und 
burst like an avalinche upon the en my. But the 
other clans held back, and Hawley, the de*eated at Ful- 
kirk, led his dragoons across some stone walls, and 
threw their left into confusion. In vain did Charles 
Edward endeavor to stem the tide of defeat by leading 
his French troops to the charge. ‘Tho battle was lost; 
and the Highland army, with tne exception of one boty, 
shieh retreated with pipes piaying aud culors flying, 
was almost annibilated. 

Mounted on the good steed which had borne him 
through the campaign, Dunwld fied from the tarai field. 
Ile was accompanied by two others who had been )ieu- 
tenants im his regiment, one of them being an Irishman 
reared in France, aud the other au Englishman named 
Francis. s 

After many hair-bread:h escapes from their pursuers, 
they reached the friendly shel.e: of the Lawwermuir 
Hills, between Berwickshire and Haddington. 

“We shall be sufe until doomsday here,” Donald said, 
as they rode up a steep ravine which they had discov- 
ered; “and it is near enough to Melrose to cnable me to 

© there occasionally.” 

‘It looks desolate enough to frighten even Cumber- 
lan?!” said the Irishman; “and us I have not bad a 
decent sleep for three weeks, and fecl as if I could 
sleep for the next fortuight, jet us sec if we can’t find a 
shelter somewhere.” 

A small opening beneath a huge rock was speedily 
detected, and after several hours’ labor with their 
swo-ds, they succeeded in enlarging it to a very great 
degree. ‘Lhey then lighted a fire, and ate a hearty mel 
from some provisions which they had brought with them, 
ond which they calculated were sufficient to last them a 
week, Ilaving tethered their horses hard by, they 
slept uniil he ‘evening, when Donald prepared for his 
contemplated journey to Melrose. 

No entreaties on the part ot his companions couid 
deter him from what he well kuew to be a rash step, 
There were dangers bristling in the path and certain 
death on the scaffold if he were taken. And yet he 
went. Lad the road been hedged with héeadsmen’s 
axes, he would have gone. 

He was well disguised, and when he halted at the 
house of a friend—a secret Jacobite, who lived some 
two miles from Melrose, on the road from Dryburgh 
—the gudeman did uot recognise him. 

“ Jlave you forgotten Donald M’Alister ?” the fugi- 
tive said, well pleased at the excellence of the dis- 
guise. 

Ile had not forgotten him, and, though in fear and 
trembling, he took him into the house and fed him, 
and placed his hurse in the stable. Then Donald de- 
parted, having learnt that a price of fifty pounds was 
set on his head. ' 

Ile was not greatly alarmed by these tidings, for he 


‘but some of the corn has been sold, moor of Culloden, five miles from Luverness, awaiting | had fully anticipated them; and, on the way to the 
It is lucky that the orders of a council of war, then sitting. over:y,|town, he had the satisfaction of deciphering, as well 





as the darkness would permit, a handbill, in which 
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rewards were offered for the apprehension of a large! 


number of persons, thirty thousand being offered for 
the Prince, and smaller sums for Cameron of Lochiel, 
himself, Macdonnel, and other persens. Then he 
stole by unfrequented ways into the town, and bent 
his steps to the old trysting place on the river bank. 

His mtention was simply to while away an hour or 
two, until the night should be further advanced. He 
feared that a watch would be set on Mary’s home, 
and, therefore, he judged it prudent to wait until 
after midnight. 

He had not been at the loved spot very long before 
the tread of light footsteps caused him to look up, 
and, much to his astonishment, he saw Mary herself 
——- 

he had evidently seen him, for, with a low, glad 
ery, she sprang into his arms, and held him closely, 
as though all the world were conspiring to take him 
from her, 

“You have come at last into the lion’s den !” she 
said, sobbing and yet smiling. “There was not an 
inch of your read which was free from danger, and 
yet you are here, Donald !” 

“I am here, my darling, to bid you adieu for a 
time,” he said fondly. “ Abbeylands is gone for 
ever, and I am an outlaw in my own nativ? Scotland. 
There is no longer a home for me here, and I must, 
therefore, seck one elsewhere. And so, Mary, darling, 
Lam going to France.” 

“And you will leave me here ?” she said. 

“Not if you are willing to share my ruined for- 
tunes,” he said. “** Beyond the seas there is a home 
for us, where brave men may cut their way by their 
swords to wealth and honor, aid Iam bent on trying 
my luck abroad. Will you come too, lassie ?” 


He had no need to ask the question, still less to |officer. 


doubt her reply, for she would have crossed unnum- 
bered oceans, in order to be at his side. 

“IT will go, for your lot shall be my lot, Donald !” 
she said, tearfully; “ especially so, for since you were 
last here my mother died. only you now in 
all the wide world !” and she clung still closer to him. 

It was arranged that in three days she should join 
him on Lammermuir, and by that time he hoped that 
his companions would have arranged some plan of 
escape to the sea coast. 

“ And now, Mary dear, 1 must sce Abbeylands for 
the last time,” he said. “ I could not die iu peace in 
a foreign land, if I went away without one more 
glimpse of the old place.” 

“You must not—indced, you must not, Donald,” 
she said, earnestly; “the house is full of soldiers, 
brought there by Grey, in the belief that you would 
return there again; and if you go there, you will cer- 
tainly be captured.” 

“So Grey has proved a traitor after all,” he mut- 


away, followed by Grey at a distance; but the pur- 
sued knew every inch of the ground so well, that in a 
quarter of an hour he was safe from pursuit. 

“A most unhappy oversight that my pistols were 
unloaded,” he muttered, as he wiped the streaming 
perspiration from his brow. “One life the more 
would not have been of much censequence, for I 
might as well be execu'ed for a sheep as a lamb, if 
such be my fortune. He has escaped me this time, 
but his turn may come yet.” 

He regained his place of concealment, and whilst 


ed in his bouse, held a council. 

this time,” the former said; “but the 
pleased if he heard of our failure to-night. Now, it 
closer guard upon Mary Cameron’s abode.” 
business, 

* And he may not have been,” retorted Grey. 
any case we can do no harm in keeping a striet watch 
upon ber movements.” 

make his appearance. 

hood, and that she was selling her furniture with that 


view. Thereupon he consulted the lieutenant again. 
“There can be but tittle doubt that she is about to 


urge upon you the necessity for arresting her at once.” 


and I have no power to arrest her” 

* You are acting under martial law, and can arrest 
her if you choose,” said Grey, “ If this were done, 
rescue.” . 

set a watch upon her, and showed himself so indiffer- 
affair into his own hands. 

tenant laughed, and bade him do as he pleised. 

On the night appointed for the flight, information 
was brought to Abbeylands by one of the soldiers, 


that Mary was preparing to leave the town, for she 


Immediately a light covered cart was brought out, 
and a horse harnessed to it, which Grey drove to a 


there he waited. 





tered. “I should like to punish him before I go. 
There would be one rogue in the world less if I met 
him,” 

But Mary shook with terror at the thought. 

“No, no! you must not go!” she insisted. “It 
would be certain death to go; and I cannot bear to 
lose you now. Promise me that you will not go.” 

Eventually, it was agreed that he should merely 
hover near the house, in order that he might see it 
once more, and then remain for two days in hiding at 
Farmer Blake’s, where his horse was housed until 
Mary should join him. On this understanding they 
parted, and he bent his steps across the fields, in the 
direction of his home. 

But his home no longer, for John Grey reigned 
triumphant there, and by reason of the good under- 
stouding which he had established between himself 
and the Duke’s agents, he had good cause to hope for 
a grant of the house and tenement to himself. 

There were lights in severai windows, as if a feast 
was in progress, and crouching behind the garden 
fence, Donald could see many forms flitting between 
the windows and the blaze of light. 

Donald waited for more than an hour, and gradu- 
ally all the lights were extinguished, except a solitary 
rushlight in the kitchen. 
to the window, and to gaze in upon the familiar room, 


was strong upon bim, and, in spite of Mary’s warning, 


he yielded to it. 


He climbed the fence, and crept up to the stone from eleep by men bearing the intelligence, and many 
He pressed his face against the glass'of them hurried after the cart and its escort, to satisfy 


window-sill, 
and saw— 


The temptation vv steal up | town. 


him; but he attracted little notice, and was recog- 
nized only by one man, who bore the tidings to Blake. 
Mary left the house about eleven. To the best of her 
belief, she was not watcced, for the soldiers had suc- 
ceeded in keeping out of sight, and the streets were 
quite deserted. She paused in the square at the mar- 
ket-cross, aud looked anxious'y around ; but seeing no 
one, she hurried alovg the road, until a sudden turning 
brought her full upon Grey. 

She was captured in a moment, and gagged with a 
pocket-handkerchief. If he had spent his life in the 
study of the science and art of kidnapping, it could not 
have been more defily performed. She had no time to 
utter a single word, for she was scarcely conscious of 
what hal happened, before she was in the cart, and be- 
ing driven rapidly away. 

The lieutenant changed his mind when he saw the 
muiden. 

‘This man, Grey, has his own views with regard to 
her,” he thought, “and I shall send her to Carlisle for 
safety.” 

This was sorely against Grey’s inclination, but he 
could not help himself; and before dawn the prisoner, 
escorted by the lieutensnt and his men, was on her way 


\to Carlisle, they promising to return from the nearest 





Their departure was Grey’s death warrant. 
The abduction of the Lily of Melrose spread like 
wildfire through the neizhborhod. People were rou-ed 


then selves as to its truth, 


he lay*there, Grey and the soldiers who were quarter-|in a deep, fierce voice ; “ but not here. 
take a short journey together.” 
“ We have allowed him vo slip through our fingers| bind him band and foot, in spite of his struggles, and 

Duke’s orders placed him on bis horse. 
are to take him dead or alive, and he would not be} and rode openly into Melrose. 


seems to me that te best thing to do is to set aling larger followed in bis wake ; but he paused not un- 

til he had reached the cld cross, and then he uddressed 
“He may have been there already,” observed the|the immense crowd. There was scarcely a livin: per- 
lieutenant in command, who was heartily tired of the] son in the town or neighborhood who was not present ; 
and «lthongh all knew him, none stretched forth a hand 
“Tn/to seize him. 


me here to-day a proscribed outlaw. 
This was done; but of course the fugitive did not] that, this man whom I trusted has plotted to deprive 
me of Abbeylands, the home of my family, and he has 
On the following day, however, Grey heard that} added to his infamy by striving to rob me of the love of 
the Lily of Melrose was about to leave the neighbor-| Mary Cameron, the Lily of Melrose.” 


Donald went on :— 


join this fellow,” he said; “and I would strongly, he said ; ‘‘ not one of you who does not know of the es- 
pecial love we bore to one another. 
“You jump too hastily to conclusions,” replied the|as man and wife together we might live in Melrose, and 
“We have no proof of any such intention,|in Abbeylands, until our children’s chillren played 
around our home. 


the fox would probably be unearthed to attempt her! ued, more fiercely ; ‘but I have brougkt him here be- 
fore you all, that he may have an equal chance with my- 
But the lieutenant flatly refused to do more than to| self for life. See here.” 

ent on the subject, that Grey resolved to take the] presence of the multitude. 


“If the officer would not arrest her, he would carry} en punish the guilty, and allow the innocent to escape,” 
her off on his own responsibility,” he said. The lieu-j and a fervent ‘‘Awen 
had been engaged in making several farewell calls.| fired without waiting for the signal. 


spot about a quarter of a mile from the town, and|the crowd; but Donald merely said, “ Load it again for 
Occasionally a pedestrian passed| him.” 


Ile saw John Grey with an old map ef Abbeyland 
before him—a map constracted by Ponald’s father, 
and which Grey was contemplating with evident sat- 
isfaction. 

“The villain hopes to till my place,” muttered 
Donald, bitterly; “ but there is many a slip ’twixt 
the cup and the lip, and he may find it to be so.” 

In his anger he leaned too far forward, and Grey, 
chancing to raise his eyes at that moment, saw him. 

He was somewhat startled; but, recovering himself, 
he went to the door leading to the upper rooms, and 


was not loaded. 





In his concealment Donel beard the agonizing news, 


He copeeated the rear of the house, and entered by 
the back kitchen-door. Janet dropped a kettle which 
she held in her hand when she saw him, and uttered a 
scream, but he pushed her aside, and walked into the 
front kitchen, where Grey was eating his breakfast. 
But he dropped his food, with an oath, when he saw 
his visitor, fs rushed towards a puir of pistols, which 
he had laid aside ; but Donald’s heavy hand was up n 
him, and the strength seemed to leave the miserable 
man’s limbs, as he writhed in his captor’s grasp. 
“You sball have your pistols presently,” Wonald said, 
You and I must 
And he proceeded to 













































Then he mounted himself, 


A wondering crowd, which was momentarily becom- 


“My good friends and neighbors,” he said, “you see 
Worse even than 


There was a universal murmur of “Shame!” and 
“There is not one among you who does not love her,” 


I bad hoped tnat 


But it can never be now!” 
Again a sympathetic murmur came from the crowd. 
“ For this man’s sin he deserves to die!” he contin- 


He drew forth his pistols, and loaded them in the 


“ Now clear an open space,” he said, “and may heav- 
” arose from the people as they 
complied with his request. 
The prisoner was set st liberty. Blake and another 
chosen as seconds, and then Donald and Grey stood face 
to face. ‘The pistols were handed to them, and Grey 


‘the ball grazed Donuld’s ear, and spent itself against 
the opposite wall. A cry of indignation escaped from 


It was again loaded, and when the signal was given 
both fired. 

The smoke cleared awav, and Donald stood upri_ht, 
and was quite unhurt; vut John Grey would never be 
master of Abbeylands, for he lay dead, shot through the 
heart. 

“Ye are witnesses that it was perfectly fair,” Donald 
cried, as he turned to remount bis horse. 

“We are, and more than fair,” the people cried. 
“And so ure we!” 

There wus a tramp of armed men, and the scattering 
of many people. <A hasty struggle, and the lieuterant, 
with twenty soldiers, rushed upon Donald. He was 
captured, after a short but sharp struggle, und two days 
afterwards he was led, as a prisoner, (o Carlisle, where 
the Duke of Cumberland was then engaged in hanging 
great numbers of the rebels. 

As the prisoner was led through the narrow streets, 
from one of the windows he saw a face lovuking forth, 
which he remembered well, for it was the Lidy Con- 
stance Penrith. She smiled kindly upon him, bat ho 
averted his ‘ace. 

“That face of ill omen is, of all others, the last I de- 
sire to see,” he muttered; ‘‘and if she could save me 
trom the gallows, I should decline her help.” 

They lodged him in a dark and unwholesome cell in 
the castle that night, and in tie morning they led him 
before the Duke. As they crossed one court-yard they 
paused bereath a gallows where four rebels had been 
executed on the previous day, and his guards smiled 
grimly as the prisoner’s eye rested upon i*. 

Tney led him into tie Duke’s private room, and left 
him alone there, whilst they kept guard at the door ; 





and was also tuld the particulars of tae aflair—that Grey 
had captured her, but that the soldiers were conducting 
‘her away .0 prison. 


To rescue her is a vain hope, Blake,” he said, with 
a new und ferocious gleam upon his face ; ‘ but, at|head into the trap, aud you have shot a good and loyal 


least, I.can punish him, Saddle my horse.” 
‘The gudemau was not altogeth +r sorry to see his dan 


gerous gucst depart, but he cautioned him against deeds| the last few days. What have you to say to ull this?” 


of violence. 


Joun Grey!” 


Deeds of violenee, my good friend,” cried Donald,'at Melrose, 1 knew nothing about it until now—that 
beat loudly upon it. Donald, in the meantime, drew with a hoarse laugh, as he sprang into the saddle.| John Grey was a swindling servant of mine, who trie | 
forth a pistol, when he suddenly remembered that it “There shall be nothing more violeut than the death of|te shoot me in the sight of all the people of Melrose, 
And he rode at a fierce gallop across\and who was afverwards shot by me in a fair duel, and 

There was no time to linger, aud he, therefore, flew |the fields, straight to Abbeylands. --|that Ido not regret it, your Grace.”. 











and inaf w minutes the Duke entered. 
The prisoner and he recognized cach ohter, for they 
had met at Culloden Moor. 
“Well, Donald M‘Alister. and so you have run your 


man,” the Duke said, sternly. “ Further, you have aid- 
-|ed Macdonnel and Francis to escape to France, within 


“That I am ylad they have escaped ; althouga, being 
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THE ALBION. 








The Duke kuew these circumstances as well as the 
prisoner, and he had sent for him thus alone, because of 
a delicate task he had to perform. 

What there is in the fellow for the women to admire, 
I can’t imagine,” he muttered to himself, and then said 
aloud, “You know the Lady Constance Penrith?” 

“I do, my Lord Duke,” was the startled reply. 

“She has taken an immense fancy to you, it appears,” 
said the Duke, rapidly—he had reasons of his own for 
desiring to see the lady married—“ and if you will mar- 
ry ber and her fifty thousand pounds’ dowry, I will 
make you acaptaia or a major, or anything else you 
wish for.” 

This astounding proposal, which the lady had with 
diffculty prevailed upon the rough Duke to make, al- 
most deprived Donald of breatb. 

“And if I refuse, your Grace—what then ? ” he asked, 
at last. 

“ Then I shall make a scarecrow of you, for you shall 
be banged within half am hour,” was the emphatic 


reply. 

onald thought of her marvellous beauty, of her 
wealth, of her undoubted affection for him, and 
thought also of Mary, for ever lost to him. It was 
hard, too, to die when life was strong and hard in his 
veins; but, although these reflections coursed like 
Seats through his brain, his decision was given in 
a few moments. 

* I choose death, my Lord Duke,” he said, simply. 

The Duke struck the table with his hand, aud the 
guard appeared. 

“Take him to the gallows !” he said, briefly; and 
Donald was led away. 

He stood with the fatal noose upon his neck, and 
even at that supreme moment, his thoughts ran upon 
Mary only. 

“At least, I have been true to her,” he mused. 
“They cannot rob me of that consolation.” 

_ An officer stood before him, and he felt the noose 
=e 

“The Duke bids me to ask you if you are still of 
the same mind ?” the officer said, and the prisoner an- 
swered “ Yes,” in a firm, emphatic voice. 

But the noose was tightened no further, On the 
contrary, they led him back before the Duke. 

“Do you mean to tell me, man, that you prefer 
har ging to marriage with the Lady Constance ?” he 
sai 


“Yes, my Lord Duke,” replied the prisoner, sim- 


“ Because you love another? Is it not so?” 

“It is true, my Lord Duke.” 

“Then we will be gracious for once,” Cumberland 
cried, clapping his hands; and the door was thrown 
open to admit the Lily of Melrose, the chaplain of 
the castle, and four officers of rank, who understood 
the affair, and regarded it as a good joke. 

“Let these people be married as soon as possible, 

reverend sir,” the Duke said. “I grant you a perdon, 
fellow, in consideration of your gross simplicity to- 
day; but return to Melrose, and be a better citizen for 
the rest of your life.” 
_ In the golden summer, when the Tweed sparkled 
in the glorious ety -# and the Eildon Hills were 
green with verdure, Donald M’Alister and his bride 
returned home, and all Melrose came out to meet 
them; and till the last hour of his life, Donald had 
reason to bless and to love his beautiful wife, Tux 
Lity or Metrosr! 


BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘“‘The Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles. 


CHAPTER XXI1X.—( Continued.) 

“Thank you!” ssid Tom, drily. 

“Excuse me,” remarked the gentleman. “I only said 
what sort of character had been represented to me 
under your name.” 

“Ob! no offence—no offence !” 

“ Avd your companion,” continued the stranger. 

“ He must answer fur himself.” 

Dick drew a hittle closer to the speakers, 

“My name,” Le suid, as he raised his hat and made a 
moat eluborute how, “is Richard—commonly called Dick 
—Turpin!” 

“Indeed! I little expected I was in the company of 
two such celerated characters, and, after receiving your 
confidence | cannot withhold mine; besides, I am quite 
sure new I shall have nothing to fear from you.” 

“* We will give you our assurance,” said Turpin and 
King, both speaking at once. “We will give you our 
assurance thut your name shall never be revealed by us 
unless with your cousent.” 

“ Agreed, then. Listen! I have two names by which 
1 am equal.y well kuown. One is Charles Stuart, and 
the other is” —— 

“Tue Younc Pretenree |” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
TRE YOUNG PRETENDER FINLS TWO STAUNCH ADHERENTS. 
The two hi,hwaymen drew back «few paces, when 








this name fell upon their ears, and though, generally 
spesking, they were disposed to show but secant rever- 
ence for royalty, yet, when this announcement was 
made, they invuluntarily backed their horses a few 
yards, and raised their hats respecttully. 

The name of the unfortunate young man was, of course, 
well known to both, and they were also familiar with the 
many reverses he had suffered. It is, therefore, to be 
presumed that his chivalry and gallantry, and the fact ot 
his being hunted by almost all the world, conspired 
chiefly to cause a feeling of friendship for him, to arise 
in their breasts which they would not otherwise have 
felt. 

“My friends,” said the young pre‘ender in his calm, 
rich roice; “do not draw back, I beg. Think in how 
meny ways you resemble he who is rightfully your king, 
but who is now ro more than you in station. Like you, 
I am compelled to travel in disguise and when the sun 
has withdrawn his face. I am surrounded on every side 
by enemies who are thirsting for my life. I am com- 

lled to be ever watchful—ever in dread of treachery. 
™ ail these respects must I—a king by birth and right 
resemble you!” 

These words were uttered ina tone of deep, inexpres- 
sible paths, tinged with a soul-absorbing sadness; and, 
as he gave utterence to his r flections, lie became con- 
gamely his emotion, and his head drooped upon his 
breast. 

His words, manner, bearing, all combined to raise a 
feeling of sympathy on his bebalf on the part of our two 
friends. 

They were silent for a moment or so, and then Tom 
King broke the silence. 

“Your highness,” be said, “ among all those who most 
profess themselves your adberent:, there is not one so 
true, so faithful, so devoted, as mys=If. Teonsider your 
right to the throne of England a, most indisputuble, and 
only to glad'y wil Ido all I ean to advance your cause. 
You will allow, sire, that the position in which I am 
placed will prevent my being mush.” : 

“Pardon me,” said Stuart. ‘ You have addressed me 
by-a title which, at present, is not my own: though I 
hope some day it will be. Still, there is an old Scottish 
superstitiun which says, * It is unlucky to give avyune a 
title before it actually belongs to him.” 

“TI am sorry, my privee,” replied King, * that I have 
been led into an indiscretion. Let me hope that you will 
receive my promise of allegiance to you.” 

“Tdol!do! And yet to-nigh.” 

He paused ebruptly. 

Neither King nor Turpin liked to speak, and a silence 
ensued, which they could sce much embarrassed the 
young prince. 

He got out of bis difficulty by finishing the sentence he 
had checked himself in uttering. 

“ To-night,” he said, “ secretly and in disguise I made 
a visit to the metropolis. 1 was induced thereto by those 
who had professed by oaths and protestations that they 
were devoted sulely to my cause. Base hearts! It was 
a deeply-laid scheme fur my capture and destruciion, 
but by great good fortune I succeeded in eluding them, 
and have so far escaped in safety.” 

“TI trust, my privee,” said King, gravely, “that you 
will never do we the injustice to think of me in the same 
breath wih them. You must see that it is no interest 
of mine, that I have no motive for siding with you save 
the true one, aud that is, I consider, if monarchy must 
be a national institution, you, as the descendant of the 
Stuarts, posesses a fur better rights tu the throne than 
any German family.” 

“ That’s just exactly it,” said Turpin, speaking for the 
first time, for hitherto he felt that respect for young 
Charles stuart prevented the interruption of the con- 
versation he was holding with Tom King. “ Excuse 
me, my prince, but King, my comrade here, expressed 
so wel] my own cunvictions, that I could not forbear 
saying so.” 

“There is nothing to excuse,” said the Pretender, 

ntly. ‘“ Heavens knows every friend now is a friend 
indeed, and you must accept such thanks as I can offer. 
Believe me, I am most grateful to you both.” 

This was said with so much sweetnessof tone, and such 
charming grace, that it was impossible for any one not to 
be charmed with it. 

“ We will endeavor to merit your thanks,” said Tur- 
pin, “and hope that the day is not far distant when we 
shall have the satisfaction of hail'ng you King of Eng 
land !” 

The eyes of the young pretender brightened. 

“When I am,” be said, “I will take care you quit a 
mode of life which is not worthy of you. You shali both 
have a position in my army.” 

“We are well envugh content with our lot,” said Dick, 
“and having once commenced warring with society, as 
wo have, the struggle must be continued unti! one of us 
is vanquished !” 

“ You reject my offer. 
in & position to make it to you! 
into a weaknes. Farowell !” 
Aw he spoke, Charles Stuart again took the reins in 
his hand, and rode forward. 

The two highwaymun drew aside to enable him to 


pass, 





But I forget. Iam not yet 
Ihave been betrayed 





“Tam going now to Scotland,” he said, “where I 
hope soon to raise my standard. Will you join me 
when I do?” 

“With all the pleasure in life. We should accom- 
pany you now to preserve you from danger, but busi- 
ness of the most urgent nature, and which will admit of 
no delay, calls us to London.” 

“ Farewell then!” said Charles Stuart. ‘‘ We part 
with the understanding that, as s on as you bear | am 
raising wy army, you will place yourselves under my 
banner ?” 

“That is it,” said Tom; ‘‘and rest assured we will 
render you all the service in our power.” 

“ Since, then, you will not accept the purse, and which 
now I am sorry | ever offered you, permit me to place 
upon each of your right hands a ring, which will enadle 
me to recognize you upon a future occasion.” 

‘“* Willingly, my prince.” 

The highwayman held out their hands and the young 
pretender placed upon each a ring of considerable value. 

“I shall reeognize you new,” he said, “and, for the 
third time let me say farewell! Day-dawn is now close 
at hand, and I must bas‘en my journey, or I may even 
yet be overtaken by my foes. Farewell !” 

‘Farewell, my pritce, and may the time soon come 
when we can hail you Ning of England !” 

Charles Stuart lifted his hat, and then, strikirg his 
spurs into his horse’s side, galloped swiftly along the 
road. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE FIGHT IN THE STABLE BETWEEN THE OFFICERS AND 
THE HIGHWAYMEN * 

The two friends for some momerts pursued in silence 
their interrupted journey. 

The adventure they had just had was provocative of 
thought. 

But Dick, as we know, was a person who could never 
go far in anyone’s company without indulging in conver- 
sation. 

“ Tlow silent you are, Tom! Hasthis young enthu- 
siast made so deep an impression on your mind ?” 

“He has, I must confess. I was thinking whit a sin- 
gular thing it was that we should bave meteach other as 
we did.” 

“Astrange chance. I like him much, for we have 
had proof to-night that, ifhe is gentle in his manners, 
he can be, when he wishes, as brave as a lion.” 

“Yes; I do not think that [ ever had so much diffi- 
culty to defend myself from anyone before. You know 
[ pride myself very much upon my skill with the sword.” 

“ He almost made a match for you. But come, Tom, 
my friend, quicken your speec. Have you furgotten 
our errand ? 

“For the moment I had. There is no time to lose, 
for look, already in the e:st is a faint line of light.” 

“There is. I can see it plainly, so daybreak must be 
close at hand; but, let the peril be what it will, I am de- 
termined not to pass another day seperated from my 
bonny mare.” 

* One thing, we are not far from our destination. A 
quarter of an hour, I funey, will be enough to carry us 
there,” 

“If we make good speed, it will. But is it not singu- 
a 4 should have both met, and joined the Pretender’s 
sidc ?’ 

“ Yes I am rather surprised ot you, Dick, forI always 
thought you were a staunch opposer of sovereignty and 
such like.” 

“Solam, Tom, sol am. I only sided with him be- 
cause it always comes natural for me, to side with the 
weak against the strong.” 

“Ob! that was it, was it ?” 

“It was; but still, as you yourself said, so far as title 
to the throne goes, Id consider he has a much better 
a to it than any German by any possilility can 

ave.” 

“ You are rizht there. That’s just what I think; and 
if I can do anything towards making him king, I shall 
do it.” 

“ And I will help you,” said Turpin, “for the short 
time I was with him sufficed for him to win my heart.” 

“Tam rather puzzled, though, at his behaviour. One 
would hardly have thought he would have made friends 
with us as he did. You may dependhe has met with 
some great grief to-night that has chastened and subdued 
his heart.’ 

“Without a doubt. Did he not say as much to you in 
the course of the conversation he had with you?” 
“He did. He said those who had professed them- 
selves sworn to his cause and party had lured him into 
a snare of destruction. But come, here we are in Lon 
don at last.” 
“[ think, Tom, it will only be prudent to slacken 
speed a little as we go through the streets, or we shall 
create suspicion.” 
* You are right. And now, have you matured your 
plan?” 
“No; that [have not. Too many things have occurred. 
Stop, and let me have five minutes’ thought, and do you 
try if you cen arrange some plan of operations.” 
Both releapsed iuto silence. 

(Te be continued in our next.) 
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THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE; 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 


(CONCLUDED. ) 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
BOOK VIIL—THE PENANCE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


On arriving at the Bishop’s palace, she was lodged 
ina small cell, and here Father Lambert left her, 
promising to attend at the court on the morrow. 

A miserable pailet was provided, and her fare was 
bread and water, but she slept well on her wretched 
couch, and having resolved to fast, the tood remained 
untouched. 

Next day she was brought before the court, which 
was assembled in a large hall of the palace, panelled 
with black oak, and partially hung with tapestry. At 
the upper end was a iarge crucifix. 

The Bishop was in full ecclesiastical attire, as were 
the dignitaries of the cathedral, by whom he was sur- 
rounded. 

The prelate had an austere expression of cuunte- 
nance, and eyed Jane sternly as she stvod before him. 

She cast one timid, half-supplicating look at her 
judges, and then fixed her eyes on the ground. 

She was very pale, and her cheeks bore traces of 
affliction, but her beauty was unimpaired, as all who 
beheld her acknowledged in their hearts. 

Her dress was plain as that of a nun, and consisted 
of a gown of gray serge, and awimple. A string of 
beads hung from her girdle. When she had been 
compelled to pass through the streets she had worn a 
hood, but this was now laid aside, and her fair tresses 
were uncovered. 

Very few persons were admitted, or the court would 
have been inconveniently crowded. Among those 
present were the Lord Mayor and several important 
citizens, who had petitioned the King in Jane’s favor, 
but had not yet received an answer, though it was 
momentarily expected. 

This circumstance caused a slight delay in the pro- 
ceedings, but as no. messenger appeared, the Bishop 
clothed his brow with frowns, and addressing Jane in 
a stern tone, severely censured her for her conduct— 
lashing her as with a whip of scorpions. 

She attempted no reply, for she had nothing to al- 
lege in her defence; but Father Lambert earnestly 
recommended her to mercy on the score of her deep 
und sincere penitence, to which he could bear witness. 

Doctor Lewis, the late King’s physician, made a 
strong appeal to the Bishop and the court in her be- 
half, enumerating the many kind actions she had per- 
formed, and energetically declaring that if all those 
she had benefitted and served were there to speak for 
her, the court would be filled with them. 

But this eloquent address failed to touch the judges 
and the Bishop was preparing to pass sentence, when 
an officer entered the court with a missive for the Lord 
Mayor. 

The prelate paused while the letter was opened, and 
a feeling of intense anxiety pervaded the assemblage 
fora few moments, but it was then seen from the 
Lord Mayor’s looks that the petition ha: failed. 

At this trying juncture Jane manifested no emotion 
and did not even raise her eyes. 

Perfect silence being again restored, the Bishop 
sentenced Jane to perform public penance for her sin, 
the enormity of which he had already characterized, 
in Saint Paul’s Cathedral on the following morning. 

But the severe part of the sentence was to come, 
and for this the majority of the assemblage was wholly 
unprepared. 

“Look at me, wretched woman, while I pronounce 
thy doom!” said the Bishop, yet more sternly than he 
had hitherto spoken. “ When thou hast publicly de- 
clared thy repentance in the manner prescribed, it is 
the King’s command that thou be cast forth into the 
street in thy penitent, garb, and thenceforth treated as 
on2 excluded from the communion of our holy Church. 
None shall afford thee shelter, none give thee food or 
drink, on pain of death, but thou shalt be left to perish 
miserably! Such is thy sentence, and doubt not it 
will be rigorously fulfilled. I give thee no hope of 
pardon !” 

A slight cry escaped Jane, but that wasall. A 
couple of halberdiers advanced, and took her back to 
the cell. 

As she quitted the court, she threw a grateful glance 
at Father Lambert and Doctor Lewis. 


CHAPTER V. 
HOW THE PENANCE WAS PERFORMED. 

Next morning, at an early hour, an immense crowd 
was collected within the area in front of Saint Paul’s, 
it having been rumored throughout the City that the 
beautiful Mistress Shore was about to perform public 
penance on that day. 

The greatest curiosity was exhibited to witness the 
spectacle, and every available spot likely to command 
@ view of it was occupied, 
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Every window looking upon the court of the 
Bishop’s palace, upon Paul’s Cross, and upon the great 
western porch of the Cathedral, was filled with spec- 
tators. 
Gloomy weather harmonized with the scene about 
to be enacted. The vast edifice around which the 
throng leoked unusually sombre, and its lofty spire 
could scarcely be distinguished amid heavy over- 
hanging clouds. 
Jane’s career and extraordinary beauty formed the 
general theme of conversation. Though her conduct 
was blamed, some excuses were made for her, and it 
was universally admitted that her sentence was in- 
finitely too severe. Many, indeed, spoke of it with 
horror and indignation. 
To repress any attempt at tumult, a troop of archers 
was stationed at the rear of Paul’s Cross. 
Moreover, two lines of halberdiers extended from 
the gate of the Bishop’s palace to the Cathedral 
orch. 
+ About nine o’clock, a bell began to toll, and a solemn 
procession issued from the palace gate, and took its 
~~ slowly along the lane formed by the halberdiers. 
The procession was headed by a long train of monks 
in gowns and scapularies of brown russet. After them 
followed the chantry priests in their robes, the minor 
canons, the prebendaries, and the Dean, all in full 
pontificals. 
Next came a priest, with a richly decorated crozier, 
and then the Bishop himself, wearing a mitre blazing 
with jewels, and a splendidly embrvidered dalmatie. 
Marching on with a proud step, the prelate was fol- 
lowed by a cross-bearer, carrying a large silver cross. 
Then came the penitent, cairying in her hand a 
lighted taper. 
Her profuse fair tresses were unbound, and streamed 
down over her shoulders. Her feet were bare, and her 
only garment was a white kirtle that searcely sufficed 
to conceal the exquisite proportions of her figure. 
Exhibited in this guise to thousands of prying ob- 
servers, she felt a shame amounting to agony, made 
manifest by her blushes and shrinking deportment. 
Yet she walked on, though expecting each moment 
to sink to the ground. Had not words of sympathy 
and commisseration reached her ear, and given her 
strength, she must have fallen. 
Never for a moment did she raise her eyes. 
her came another train of priests and monks. 
Presently, the procession reached the porch; and the 
Dean and Bishop having passed into the fane, she was 
seen climbing the stone steps with her small white 
feet. 
She was now on the very spot where she beheld 
the King on her wedding day; and the thought cross- 
ed her, and gave her an additional pang. 
Many of the spectators remembered having seen her 
there on that day, and were forcibly struck with the 
contrast of the present with the past. Yet none of 
them declared they had foreseen what would occur. 
In another moment she had entered the sacred edi- 
fice, and was pacing the cold pavement of the nave, 
along which moved the procession. 
The whole interior of the vast fabric was crowded, 
and the ordeal to which the penitent had now to sub- 
mit was quite as trying as that she had previously ex- 
perienced. 
More so, indeed; for the spectators, not being kept 
back by a guard, now pressed closely upon her. 
From observations that had reached her, she learnt 
that the Lord Mayor and several important citizens 
were present; but she saw them not. 
At length she approached the High Altar, areund 
which was collected the priestly train. Kneeling down 
before the altar, she acknowledged her guilt, in accents 
that scarcely reached the ear of the Bishop, and de 
clared her profound repentance. 
“Some atonement has now been made, daughter,” 
said the prelate; “ but your sin is not yet expiated. I 
have no power to remit the sentence passed upon you 
by the King. Arise, and depart !” 
“Depart! Whither?” the exclaimed, looking as if 
her senses had left her. ‘ May I not die here ?” 
The Bishop made no reply. 
Two priests then came forward, and bade her fol- 
low them them. She made no more remonstrances, 
but obeyed. 
Pitying exclamations were heard from the assem- 
blage as she was led through their midst, and these 
expressions of sympathy soon deepened into threats 
against her conductors. 
What might have happened it is difficult to say, had 
not a party of halberdiers, headed by an officer, met 
them, and taken charge of the penitent. 


Behind 


her to a side door, where they detained her for a few 
red to was drawn up. 


be seen by the entire assemblage. 





were to afford her food or shelter, on pain of death, 


A like proclamation was afterwards made at the 
Cross at Cheapside, and at other places in the City. 
Parties of archers were likewise ordered to patrol 
the streets during the remainder of the day,and trough- 
out the night, to see the injunction strictly obeyed 
Meanwhile, the erowd had been dispsrsed by the 
archers, and Jane was left alone, seated on the lowest 
step of Paul’s Cross, with her face covered by her 
hands. 





CHAPTER VL 
EXPIATION. 


A harsh voice at length aroused her from the state 
of apathy into which she had sunk, and, looking up, 
she beheld a mounted archer. 

The man had a sayage aspect, and seemed wholly 
unmoved. 

* You cannot remain here longer, woman !” he said 
‘You are in the way.” 

“T know not where to turn my steps,” she replied, 
despairingly. “TI have little strength left. All will 
soon be over with me. Let me stay here to the last.” 

‘* Paul’s Cross is not a place of refuge, but a pulpit 
for preaching,” he rejoined, “ and good folks will come 
here anon to listen to a sermon from the Dean. The 
officers will then drive you hence with stripes, if you 
go not willingly. 

‘** May [not return to the Cathedral ?” she implored 

“The doors of all churches are closed against you; 
Bring not further trouble on your head, but begone ! 

He then rode back slowly to his comrades, two of 
whom were stationed at the gates of the Bishop’s 

alace. 

Three others kept guard on the eastern side of the 
enclosure, which was now completely deserted, except 
by a few priests. 

Groups of persons, however, were collected at the 
corners of the streets leading towards the Cathedral, 
watching the penitent from a distance, and many pity- 
ing spectators were gazing at her with tearful eyes 
from the windows of the surrounding habitations. 

But none dared help her—none dared come 
near her. The few who made the attempt were 
quickly driven back by the guard. 

Father Lambert desired to offer her religious con- 
solation, but was not allowed to approach her. 

For several hours she wandered through the streets 
scareely knowing whither she went. ‘The guard fol- 
lowed her at a distance, and forced her to goon, Her 
feet were cut by the sharp stones, and left marks of 
blood on the pathways. But the guard allowed her 
no rest, and suffered no one to assist her. 

Completely worn out, at length, she attempted to 
enter the Hospital of Saint Mary of Bethlehem, in 
Bishopsgate Street, but was rudely repulsed by the 
porter, and fell senseless to the ground. 

When she fully regained her senses, which was not 
for a long time, since no means were taken for her re- 
covery, she found herself lying beside a cross in a field, 
outside the City walls.. 

The spot was solitary, and she had been taken there 
to die undisturbed. 

For this good office, by whomsoever performed, she 
felt thankful.:That her sufferings would soon be over 
she doubted not. Never since she quitted the Tower 
had food passed her lips. The bread and water in her 
cell at the Bishop’s palace were left untouched, The 
duration of her punishment was thus abridged, 

But she felt uot the pains of starvation. Her 
strength was now nearly gone, and her faintness and 
exhaustion were such that she could not raise herself, 
though her desire was very great to kneel at the foot 
of the cross, 

But she could pray, and she prayed constantly and 
fervently. 

Night had come on, but the pale glimmer of a cres- 
cent moon showed her the ancient walls of the City, 
with a fortified gate in the distance, and a monastic 
structure close ut hand, 

From the monastery came the sound of a hymn. 
She listened to the strains, and they greatly soothed 
her. 

At length the solemn chant ceased, and the lights 
hitherto visible in the windows of the gray old pile 
disappeared, The brethren had retired to rest. 

Nv; the gate opened, and a friar came forth, and 
took his way slowly towards the cross. : 

A thrill passed through her frame as he stood beside 
her. His hood was thrown back, and the moonlight 
revealed the pallid countenance of Alban Shore, 





























Placiag her in th2ir midst, the halberdiers conducted 
moments while the party of archers previously refer- 
They then led her to Paul’s Cross, so that she could 
A trumpet was then sounded, and proclamation 


made by an officer, in the King’s name, that Jane 
Shore, having been excommunicated for her sins, none 








His features wore a pitying expression. : 

“Do you receive your sufferings as a penance justly 
inflicted by Heaven for your sin ?” he said. “ Do you 
truly and heartily repent ?” 

“Traly and heartily?” she murmured, t 

“Then may heaven forgive you, even as I forgive 
you !” he said. 

She pressed his hand to her lips. 

Ere many minutes her sorrows were over, and Shore 
was praying by the lifeless body of the erring woman 
he had never ceased to love. 


THE END, 
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| tower. Mony of 
decline in price.’ 


sickness by means of a swinging saloon, bas had anothe 


the British provincial markets show a similar 


Empress of Mexico becomes more and more distressing, and that 
she 1s likely ere long to close a life of deep ufiliction. The state 


The ‘* Bessemer” steamer which was built, to annihilate sea) of the ex-Empress creates a painful interest in a certain circle of 


trip from Dover to Calais, but strange to say, the machinery of 


r trial| Parisian society. Her earnest exertions to prevent the retire- 


ment of the French army from Mexico; her pleadings with the 
Imperial family and the late 4. Fould, then Minister of Finance, 


the ealoon was not putin motion. That the scientific passeagers | } or jast sad farewell to friends in Paris, are events fresh in the 
should not, however, want for asensation, the Captain ran her| memory ot those who know her and admired her devotion to her 


Municipality of that seaport claims seventy thousand francs. 


} Ai 


‘bey have lost by death quite a number of their 


__|into the pier at Calais, doing damage to such an extent, that the unfortunate husband. 


From Be'gium we learn, that the student sat the training col- 


The Dublin Home Rulers, says a correspondent of the Pall lege at Huy who, after receiving the consecrated wafer, took it 
Mall Gazette, appear to be much discouraged by recent events. out of his mouth, pocketed it, and, after discussing with his 


dea what should be done with it, ate it in a cake, has been 





g su 
porters in and ont of Parliament, and in addition Rev. ‘Lhadd 





from their sceiety, on the ground that Mr. Butt’s idea of a ‘*Fed- 
eral” Parliament in Ireland and an Imperial Parliament for 
other parts of the kingdom is a vain and: foolish conception. 
The last effort ofjthe tome Rale le ders was to make a public 
protest against the visit of the American rifle t am to Ireland. 

A deputation of authors waited on Mr."! israeli on May 10th 
to make representations, and obtain his views in regard to inter- 
national copyright. ‘The depntat on consisted of Messrs. Blan 
chard Jerrold, Tom Taylor, Charles Reade, Charles Dickens, G. 
A, Sala, Charles Mackay, and Miss Braddon and Mrs Wood, and 
many other well known literary persons. Mr, Edward Jenkins, 








OUR PREMIUM ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1875. 


For Seven Dotzars Per Annum, 1x ADVANCE, we will furnish 
one of the following Monthly or Quarterly periodicals with 
Te Atsion Week ly (postag-s paid) : 


M. P. for Dundee, and writer of ‘* Ginx’s Baby, ’ addressed Me 

Disraeli on the part of the deputation. He pointed to the ap 

propriation and mutilation of the works of British authors by 
the book publishers of the United States andasked if some 
remedy could not be found for the grievances. 


Mr. Disracli replied that the subject had already come before 
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Tae Eprxsuncu Review, ( Whig.) 
Tur Lonpon Quanterty Review, Conservative. ) 
Tae Westamnster Review, (Liberal.) 
Tue Barrish Quarterty Review, (Evangelical. ) 
Buackwoop'’s Epmpurcn Macazme, (Tory. ) 
Hanrison’s Youne Lapies’ Journat,( Fashions and Stories); 
AMERICAN, 

Hanpen’s Monraty Maaazrne, Illustrated. 
Lirprncortt’s “ “ “ 
Scrrsnen’s bad 
Tue St. Nicnotas, 

for Girls and Boys. 
Tue ATLANTIC ‘* 
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t= A few complete sets of Tue Axston for the 
year, 1874, (containing William Harrison Ainsworth’s 
Great Historical Romances, “ Wat Tyler” and “The 
Good Old Times of Merrie England,” together with a 
choice selection of interesting information), can be had 
on application at the office, price Five Dotiars, postage 
paid. 


European Summary of the Week. 





The War Cloud which hangs so menacingly over Europe, bas 
for the past few days threatened to burst, and those who have 
not heeded the signs of the times, would have been startled, by 
the intelligence that a German army had crossed the French 
frontier. Fortunately the Czar of Russia hastened to Berlin and 
backed by the remonstr nces of the English Government, the 
calamity ot a general European War is for the momeut averted, 
although until the Great Powers come to an arrangement to dis- 
arm, it will require but a spark at any moment to produce an 
aniversal conflagration. 

Meantime the German Government looks with ill-concealed 
dismay, at the tremendous efforts making by France, and wishes 
to (strike a crippling blow, before the French people are pre- 
pared to enter on their War of Revenge and thus put a stop to 
the strain, which the large standing armies which Germany is 
compelled to maintain, is having on her finances, 

Tne London Times, ot May 11th, in a leading editorial article 
says: 

‘* We believe the Czar is resolved to hold most decided lan- 
guage in favor of the maintenance of peace, and to use ever 
effort to put a stop to the present alarm. A few days will prob- 
ably bring forth official disclaimers of the recent reports. It is 
possible that it will be said that there is nothing to justify French 
apprehensions ; but there sbould be no mistake on this point. 
As long as the present conditions remain there must be uneasi- 
ness, even danger. An unforeseen incident, an outburst of jeal- 
ousy, may precipitate a rupture. The Czar is unable to guaranty 
that France will not attack Germany witbin a few years. Gigan- 
tic armaments are a mutual menace. While they exist, it is be- 

d the power of even Imperial peacemakers to allay appre- 


foomen.” 


In the House of Commons on May 1!th, Mr, Bourke, Under 
Foreign Secretary, in response to an inquiry of Sir Charles Dilke 
as to the continental situation, said the Government has received 
on that day the most satisfactory assurances from Berlin of the 
peace of Europe. 

The terrible wreck of the steamship ‘‘ Scbiller’’ from New York 
to Hamburg, on the Scilly Islands, on the 7th of May, with a loss 
of over three hundred lives, has created as much excitement in 
England as did the loss of the White Star Company's steamship 
“* Atlantic” on the coast of Nova Scotia, some two years since 


As misfortunes never come alone, we have the intelligence of 
the wreck of the steamship “‘ Cadiz” off Brest, on May 9th, while 
on her voyage from Lisbon to London. The ‘ Cadiz” was out 
of her course in consequence of a misreckoning of her Cap- 
tain. She strack a rock and sank alroost immediately, carrying 
down with her sixty-two of the passengers and crew. 

The London Mark Lane Expreas, of May 11th, says in its 
weekly review of the breadstuff's market: ‘Late rains have done 
immense good, end the warmer weather follow'ng almost pro- 
mises to do away with the lateness of the season- More rain is 
wanted, but the beneficial change has lowered prices. In France 


she crops are promising. Wheat is from sixpense to a shilling 








the Government on the qaestion whether a revi 


sion of the copy- 
right law in regard to d 





royal commission would be better. than a commi tee of the 


acquainted with the subject. 
The Pall Mall Gazette, commenting upon the English Army 


boundless an ambition as that of Napoleon I. ; 
our system of recruiting there is something else to be taken into 


one of which will e able to bring greater armies into the field 


=| than Napoleon could cemmand wben he held the ¢ ontinent in 


the hollow of his hand. When the ordinary Englishman is fol- 
lowing last night's debate it would be well if he would test 
his equanimity by recalling M. About’s scornful comment on Mr. 
Disreali’s declaration about Belgium. The English government, 


duty to their sovereign: dou tlecs they would know it equally 
well if the news had come tbat half a million of German troops 
had crossed the Belgian frontier. The sneer is 


The Government | such matters, bail with delight 
would give the matter fall attention, and strive to remove the 
annoyances and vexations now ex sting; but it must have time 
to consider what method to adopt. He was of opinion that a 


House of Commons, because it would be more likely to be well 


Estimates in the House of Commons, says: ‘‘It is true th t we 
may never again be pitted against so supreme a gen'us or 60 
But as regards 


account than either genius or ambition; and tbat is the bumber 
of troops. There will shortly te three powersin Europe any 


he said have declared that if the independence and neutrality of 
Pelgiom should be really threatened, they woul! know their 


d, we 


ted by the Belgian authorities. His counsel contended 


O Malley, of en called the * Father of Home Rule,” bas seceded that the Constitution recognizing no St.te religion, the super- 


natural character of the wafer coald not be acknowledged, and 
| that such an act did not corne within the terms of the law on 1n- 
| sults to religien. The Public Prosecutor called for a sentence of 
eight days’ imprisonment, but the Court inflicted filteen days’ 
imprisonment, together with a fine, and the cost of the 
prosecution. 
Goop Eatine.—With the possible exception of the 
| French, from whom the art or science of guod eating has been 
learned, there are no people better informed on the subject than 
Americans. It is a boast that there is no fish worth catching 
no flesh worth hunting, and no fowl worth killing, butis to be 
| fcund upon or around our shores. Moreover, we can beld our 
own in the matter of that most essential, though rare combina- 
t on, the art of pleasing the eye while ministering to the neces- 
sities of the body. In thi. latter, table decoration holds the 
most prominent place, and most of us having any interest in 
any advance made iu the dirce- 
tion of the useful and or tal as applied to the ities of 
the dinner or supper table. A recent importation from England 
isa ‘Patent Brilliant Gelatine,"’ manufactured by Messrs. 
Nelson, Dale & Co., uf Emscote Works, near Warwick, which 
from its rare transparent qualities serves the highest purpose of 
the confect oner’s art, and is at the same time possessed of all 
the nutritive qualities found iu that much loved aud delicious 
compound, calves’ foot jelly. This prepar tion of Messrs. Nelson's 
contains a maximum of nutriment, is entirely free from the acids 
frequently found in s milac French preparations and is equal to 
the finest Russan isinglass n dietetic value and purity, 
whilst its cost is abovt one-third less. Messrs. McKenon & 
Robbins are Agents n New York for its sale. 


—— > 


Every H sroritcat Srupent will be glad to bear 
says the Athenzum, that the English Government, through the 
Putlic Record Office, now employs an : gent in Rome to coliect 
materials for English history trom the secret archives of the 
Vatican. The privilege, the first ever ¢ravted 'y the Pope to 
any nation, was obtained chiefly throu.b the influence Cardival 
Manuing. 

















Tne German papers state that Queen Victoria has 





ting that system into practice?” 


peace, it is steadily arming. 


we 


Dunin who was Ledochowski’s predecessor. 


William. 


reading by a vote of 202 yeas to 75 nays. 


been subjected to legal penalties as a punishable offence, 

Proceedings against the Prince Bishop of Breslau for violation 
of the Ecclesiastical laws, have resulted in his removal. He has 
been escorted to the Bohemian frontier. 

A special despatch from Berlin to the P Il Mall Gazette says 
a Oatholic associa ion has left Mayence for Rome, to present the 
Pope with an address congratulating him upon the anniversary 
of his birthday, which occurs on the 13th inst., when he will be 
eighty-three years old. The address, which is said to have one 
million signatures attached to it, is couched in terms of the 
deepest devotion and allegiance. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says : ‘* Most of the Frussian infantry 
ee having now been armed with the Mauser rifle, the 

ar Deyartment at Berlin has ordered a supply of them to be 
issued to tbe schools tor sub-officers at Potsdam, Biebrich Ja 
lich and Weissenfels. be cadet corps still uses the needle-gun, 
bat it also will be armed w th the Mauser when the whole of the 
infantry regiments have been provided with the newrifle. 4c- 
cording to the original plan this was to be done by the end of 
the present year ; but as the private factories wi h which con- 
tracts were wade by the Government have tulfilled their « ngage- 
ments before the prescribed period, it will be possible to supply 
all the corps d‘armee with the new rifle in time for the mancen- 
vres which are to take place in the Antumn. ‘The supply of new 
guns for the field artillery bas also made much progress. € 
second divisional regiment of each brigade is already armed with 
the &.8-centimetre gun, and some otf the first (corps) :egiments 
of the brigades have been provided with new batteries, the horse 
divisions carrying the new light 7.58-centimetre gun. The old 
ammunition waggons have been altered soas to be ased with the 
new batteries, and they have proved so well adapted for this pur- 
pose, that it bas been decided not to make any new waggons for 
the present. The whole of the field artillery is to be urmed 
with the new guns by the 1st of October next.” 


lt is reported from Vienna that the condition of the ex, 





are convinced, in so far:s it 1a plies that in any case Enzland 
would not fight; but it is unhappily but too well founded in so 
far as it implies that she would fight against tremendous odds 
and at tremendous risk. How mach of this risk may not be set 
down. not to our military system but to oar heedlessness in put— 


From France there is nothing new, beyond the fact, that 
while the government is steadfastly proclaimiug its desire for 


Germany is greatly excited by reports of conspiracies. The 
Provincial Press and the Bourse Gazette of May 11th. re- 
port that the authorities have procured the arrest abroad of the 


ncipal conspirstor in the plot to assassinate Bismarck and 
The Gazette says the prisoner is a relative of Archbishop 
Ledochowski, while the Press states that he is related to Mgr. 
Both journals as- 
sert that the plot included the ass ssination of the Emperor 


In the Lower House of the Prussian Diet, on May 9th, the 
bill for the suppression of religious orders was read a second 
tlme without amendment, and the bill giving the Old Catholics 
ashare of Roman Catholic church property, passed its third 


Instructions have been sent to the provincial authorities of 
Prussia, to treat the collection of money for priests who have 


Pp da wish to secure the services ot the eminent painter 
Heinrich von Angeli, to paint her own portrait and those of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and other members of the royal 
family. It s fa ther reported at Vienna, where Herr vor An- 
geli bas ired t! tation of being the best living portraic 
painter, that he has not only accepted the Queen’s ivvitation to 
come to Windsor in the course of the present year, but has de- 
termined to leave Germany altogether, and taken up bis resi- 
dence permanently in Eng and. 








Tue Great Guys or tae Future.—The story of 
the guns, observes the Standard, is along one, and s rapidly re- 
ceiving additions. We bel eve we are right in saying that the 
time is drawing very near when the question of heavy ordnance 
will become more exciting than it ever has been. Irrespective 
of the new steam hammer Engl nd has a gun tb t will penetrate 
the thickest »rmour afloat—that is to say, 14 inches—at the dis- 
tance ofa mile. At the present hour no sbip armour in the 
world can stand against the 38-ton gun, or even the 35-ton, for 
the latter w Il pierce 14 ine’ es of iron plate at 1, 00 yards. The 
finest ship armour of the day is worstead. But ever and above 
the 35 and 38 ton guns, we have the 81l-ton gu 1:apid!y advanc- 
ing. Sir W. Armstrong is eitber making, or is prepared to make 
a gun of 100 tons. But the Royal Gun factories can go far be- 
yond this. The practicabil ty of making guns which shall weigh 
160 tons, or even as much as 275 tons has been demonstrated. 
The 8l-ton gun will be possessed of amazing power; but we 
shall be somewhat disappointed if the Inflexible is armed with 
anything less than a couple of the 16)-ton guus. In the pros- 
pect of these things we hope that at all events the breech-load- 
ing controversy will soon de laid to rest, whatever more may be 
said about the mode of rifling aud the excellenve of the oval bore 





Hans Curistian AnperseN.—The Copenhagen cor- 
respondent of the Pall Mall Gazette writes: ‘* ‘lo day. April 2.) 
the well-known poet, Hans Caristian Andersen, accomplished 
his seventieth year, end this occasion was embraced by all hi® 
admirers and friends, not only in Denmark, but all over the 
world, to show the old poet how dear he is to them. Yesterday 
he was fetched by one of the royal carriages to a private audience 
of his Majesty the King who with his own band gave him the 
Grand Cross of the Dannebrog, while the Queen and the Prin- 
cess Thyra presented him with some maguificant bouquets, To- 
day, shortly after 12 o'clock, his Royal Highness the Crown 
Prince and the other Princes cf the royal family called on the 
old poct, while depntations from all parts of the country suc- 
ceeded one another, among these ‘he committee which has col- 
lected funds to raise him a stat cin one of the public gardens, 
and another from his native town Odense, the chief town on the 
Island ot Fubnen. It wou'd be tedious to mention all the presents 
which Mr. Andersen received, but I must wention that a book 
| was presented to him which contained his tale, ‘A Yother’s His- 
tory,’ translated into no fewer than fifteen Janguiges. ‘This 
shows the plitan character of Hans Ch istian Andersen’s 
| tales for children better than anything else conli do. During 
| the course of the dayj telegrams from all paris of the world 
| kept pouring in, several from distant parts of the world; even 
hes Rosal Highness the Princess of Wales had remembered the 
friend of her childbood. On the stage of the Koyal National 
Theatre two of Andersen's works were played, but unfortunately 
he was unable to assist at the performance. I am sorry to say 
_ that I found the old poet in a state of health which was anything 
, but satisfactory, but possibly the ~ammer may have a beneficial 
influence, though I must confess that the doctors shake their 
heads when you broach the subject.” 
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Tue Lonoevity or Toavs is again under discussion, 
wing to a discovery made ner Orsay. In d'gging up a garden 
some workmen unearthed some terra-cotta vases, which they at 
first supposed to contain treasure. Oa breaking them, however, 
two live toads were fouud clad in green velvet. This strange 
attire showed that they must ts at least 200 years old, as en an- 
cient treatise on magic and demono ogy mentions that at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, sorcerers dressed up tuads | 
iu this manner for the achievement of certain charms. 


A Frrxcu chemist has so far succeeded in his exper- 
iments as to have reasonable hopes of producing at least black 
diamonds, if rot colorless ones, from sugar. He has already 
obtained a carbon cylinder hard enough 'o cut glass, by expos- 
ing the perfectly burned sugar to a temperature of 1800 degrees 
Fabrenheit, in a closed vessel wi:hout access to air. It will be 
au interesting develop t, as far as regards the production of 
svgar-yielding crops, if this experimenter shall succeed fully in 
his designs, and cane and beets cone to be grown with a view 
to their final transformation into diamonds. Truly we are liv- 
ing in a wonderful age. 














A MovEMENT has been sterted in England to secure 
the erection of a new tablet over the grave of Byron mn the little 
parish church at Hucknall. Among the supporters of the pro- 
ject are Tennyson, D’Israeli, Wilkie Collins and Murray, the 
publisher. It is objected to the scheme that the space is too 
cramped, and nothing short of a public statue inf{London is de- 
serving of much consideration. Commenting on the proposal, 
the Academy says with force and justice: ‘' It is a burning shame 
to the English people—a reflection on their common sense, and 
we may say their common honesty, for cant and hypocrisy are at 
the bottom of it all— that fifty-one years after the death of Byron 
and fifty-three years after that of Shelley, these two radian! 
geniuses remain without any public monumental recognition in 
their own country.” 


—_—_—_—_—_———-_< eo 


Tae Inpran Commission on Snake Potsons has re- 
ported that the Indian cobra is from six to thirteen times more 
poisonous than the snakes of Australia, and, in fact, a large 
proportion of the bites of the two k nds of Australian snakes 
with which the Commissioners experimented were, under the 
usual condi ions, altogether ineffective. They observe that it is 
easy to understand how a supposed antidote or remedy might 
gain temporary recognition, an effective poisoning by the bite of 
an Australian snake being rather 'he exception than the rule, Ip 
fact, the result of the experiments made by the Commissioners 
on dogs, says the report, goes toshow that the intravenous in— 
jection of ammonia after snake-bite, possesses no antidotal or 
remedial power, but, on the contrary, probably by promoting 
the absorption of the poison, rather expedites than retards the 
tendency to death. 





Hamuet is being played at five or six theatres in 
London every evening, in fact there is just nowa perfect mania 
forit. Mr. W. 8. Gilbert has written a burlesque in “Fun,” 
entitled ‘‘ Rosencrantz and Guildenstern,” which is full of point 
and humor. Here are a few lines apropos of the different styles 
in which the much-played ‘‘Bamlet’’ is presented to the public: 

Opa tra: Alas, I am betrothed ! 

Rose:craniz: Betrothed ? to whom ? 

Ora.: Po Hamlet ! 

Ros : Oh, incomprehens'ble, 

Thou lovest Hamlet! 
: Now. I said not so— 
I said we were betrothed, 
GUILDENSTEEN: And what's he like ? 
Opa. : + like for no two seasons at a time; 

Sometimes he’s tall—sometimes he’s very short. 
Now wito his black hair—now with his flaxen wig— 
Sometimes an English accent—then a French— 
Then English with a strong provincial *‘ burr.” 
Once an American and once a Jew— 
Bat Danish never, take him how you will ! 
And strange to say, whate’er his tongue may be, 
‘Though we're in Denmark, A.D. ten—six—two— 
Whetber he’s dark or flaxen—English—french— 
Ho always dresses as King James the First. 

Goump.: Ob, he is surely mad ! 

Ora. : Well, there again 
Opinion is divided. Some men hold 
That he is the sanest far of «ll sane men— 
Some that he’s really sane, but shamming mad— 
Some that he’s really mad, but shamming sane— 
Some that he will be mad—rome that he was— 
Some that he couldn’t be. But on the whole 
(As far as i can make out what they mean) 
The favorite theory's something like this; 
Hamlet is idiotically sane, 
With lucid intervals of lunacy. 


Bruoran ADVERTISEMENTS.—The Pall Mall Gazette: 
says: ‘‘A young lady, of ripe age (une demoislie, age mur, Jof 
good family, carefally educated, wishes to marry an honorable 
gentleman from forty-five to fifty years old, possessed of fortune 
or position. In exchange be will receive affec ionate care, 
Write to Pos'e Rest :nte, Brussels, Initia's N. O.” So runs an 
advert sement ina recent numter of the Etoile Bel.e, which 
may at least te commended for candor and simplicity. There is 
indeed, s wonderful naivete in snnouncements of this 
nature, which, by the way, are a regular feature in the journal- 
ism of that little kingdom Here is another from the same 
paper: ‘ A free-thinker, twenty-seven years of age, a widower, 
with a child four years old, of independent posi ion, | rilliantly 
educated and brought up (struction et duc t on br Liont s,) de- 
sires to wed a young widow or unmarried lady of some ali.ht 
fortune,sLaring his philosophic convictions, and findin: herself, 
in the s:me condition. Absolnte discretion will te observed, 
on the word of honor of the advertiser. Write toC. F.,’’ &c. 
The s me touchiug conddence in the gfilelessness of human na 
ture is exbi ited in the notice to he found in another colamna 
that “A fortune may be made in three months. Reqnired, for 
an operation at Monaco, which is assured of success, the sum ot 
120,000 francs. Monthly profit, 300 000 francs, Capital guar- 
antied. Write toM,” 4c. Sucha bait is not often met with. 
For the rest, Pelzian aud English advertisements have much io 
common. * Pilales Holloway” occupy an honorable position 
in the pages of the Independance, and their promise is not less 
magnificent tban in the land of their birth. Of course, they are 
met with formidable rivals in the shape of native prodactions of 
@ similarly bygenic character.” 





European Miscellanies. 


Tue Count Passertni a few days ago lighted upon a 

document in the National§Library, London, of interest to Eng- 
lishmen and students of English history. 1's date is March 8th 
1554, an it is an application to Pope Julius III. for the depriva 
tion of Thomas Cranmer from the See of Canterbury on account 
of his evil life. It is signed Roger! Ascham, and is apparently 
written by him, and is countersigned by Mary and her husband 
Philip. It is in perfect order and bexutifally written. Mary 
signs ‘“‘Maria” in a small, round, clear hand. Pbilip'’s name is 
written with a lighter ink, and manifests a royal indifference to 
good caligrapby. 
AN important discovery of old official records has 
been made at the British India Office. While the Siuseum was 
being transferred to South Kensington, a large number of docu- 
ments tarned up—we believe in a box supposed ‘o contain noth- 
ing, or simply rubbish—and these actually proved to be papers 
of considerable vaiue relating to the affairs of the East India 
Company in Hindustan, between the reigns of James J. and 
George I!. It is supposed that among the documents, which 
are numerous, several important fac-similes, or even originals, of 
treaties with the principal Hindu and Mabomedan dynasties of 
the time will be found, which wil) afford a good deal of informa- 
ticn about the historical entanglements of the period. 


Some interesting relics have been brought to light 
at Chatham Dockyard, in England, where the discovery bas been 
made of a portion of the sails of Lord Nelson's flagship, the Vic- 
tory. They were taken from that vessel immediately after the 
battle of Trafalgar, and bave since lain unthought of in the sail 
lott of Chatuam Dockyard. ‘Ihe most interesting of the relics 
discovered is the foretopsail, which is in a good state of preser 
vation. The sail is riddled with shot holes, there being as many 
a: ninety holes made by the shot. Another ot the :ails—the 
maintopsail—which is hardly complete, bas still the label at. 
tached to it when the +ail was stowed away; and this states that, 
when the maintopsail was removed from the Victory, there were 
as many as sixty holes made by the shot to be counted in it. On 
the sails may still be seen painted the maker's name—‘“ Miller, 
contractor, | ortsmouth, 1805.” 


Dvurine a sanitary survey recently in Lincolnshire, 
Eng., a man was found, aged 95 years, who bad been in the 
habit of drinking a gallon of Leer before breakfast, another dur- 
ing the day, and a few extra pints at night to top off with, and 
who bad never been ill a day in his life. ‘to cap this, the ex- 
perience of William Lewis, who died while drinking a cup of ale 
in 1793, is quoted as still more remarkable. He red eight 
chapters of the Bible ea bh day, and drank eight gallons of ale 
during the night. He weighed forty stone, an! was lowered into 
his grave by the crane which lif ted bim into bis carriage. 


Im Tue Event or any Prorosats for legislation with 
regard to Vivise:tion being brought forward, Mr. Darwin; Pro- 
fessor Huxley, Dr. Sanderson, and other biologists of distinction 
intend to petition Parliament on the subject. While they +re 
anxions that useless cruel yshould !e prevented. they are ex- 
tremely desirous that no obstacles should !e placed | y the ac- 


tion of the legislature on research, and these views wll be 
embodied in the petition. 


InT&NsE HEAT PREVAILED On April 19th in the north of Scotland. 


Eighty degrees were registered at midday in the sun, and sixty- 
five in the shade. UCwo deaths from sunstroke are reported. 


At Tue Sate oF Tue Mewpe Cottection in London 
the small work by Paul Delaroche, representing the death of 
President Duranti, (Jean Etienne,) formerly in Prince Pau 
Demidoff's collection, fetched 625 guineas. Some of Gullait’s 
historic 1 p.imttngs went at high rates, Mr. Pilgeram giving 
2 550 guineas for ‘‘ Vagras taking the O th as President of the 
Council of Blood.” Collins, cele rated work, ‘The Skittle- 
Players,'’ after a sharp competition, in which Mr* Wzils went 
as high as 2,200 guineas, fell to Mr. Agnew foran advance of 
100. Two of David Roberts’ picturer brought respectively 1,350 
and 1,800 guineas. That which was sold for the smaller sum 
was once in the collection of King Louis-Philippe, (onstabler, 
Callcotts, Leslies, and Creswicks, all commanded good round 
sums as did, in proportion, works of minor character by Etty, 
Egg, Danby and Solomon. A water-fall by Nasmyth was pur- 
chased by Mr. Agnew for £1,400 English pictures generally 
seemed to '¢ in greatest request, though some excellent Shayers 
put up at the beginning of the day’s sale, went as bargains, 


ExTRAORDINARY ELopEmMENT oF a BripE.—<A romance 
in real life is reported from Halifax, namely, the elopement of a 
bride on her wedding day with the gentleman who officiated as 
‘best man” at the ceremony, and who was, moreover, engaged 
to be married to her sister. After the marrriage had taken 
place the wedding party adjourned to the house of the bride's 
mother. One by one they left the room where they were assem- 
bled, until the bridegroom found himself sitting alone with his 
mother-in-law. Some time have elupsed without the reappear- 
ance of the bride, and the bridegroom having exhausted his con- 
versational powers, he went in search of h-r and was rewarded 
by finding her in a public-honse with the ‘‘ best man.” The 
bride groom himself, being a teetotaller, was given to understand 
that his presence was ‘‘de trop’’ in that establishment. This 
led to fan argument, duriog the course of which the bride and 


the ‘* best man” slipped out of the public-house and b t 
since been beard = — 


Suzzr Hontino. — Great disappointment has been 
caused to a number of Yorkshire sportsmen by the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. It appears that an 
‘‘event” was arranged to come off on the Knavesmire Race 
Course, near York, the novelty of which attracted a considera 
ble number of sight seers. A mountain sheep bad been shorn 
of its woola closely as sLears would clip it; soft soap war to be 
freely applied to it, after which all who : ad deposited a shi'ling, 
and complied with the other conditions of the ‘* handicap, ’ 
were to be allowed a chance of catching and keeping the animal 
when turned loose upon the open. About fifty competitors dis- 
tinguisbed for their fleetness of foot had entered the lists. The 
on lookers were on the tiptoe of expectation: but as the sheep 
was abont to be set at liberty the local inspector ot the society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals threatened to prosecute 
all those who took any part in the chase. It is statad that 
* great indignation was expressed on all hands,” at this intex- 
ference, but eventually the spectators, thinking, perbaps, that 
the magistrates might uphold the society, *‘ dispersed without 
any serious breach of the peace.” Nothing is said as to what 
was the ultimate fate of the unfortunate sheep or of the entry 
money subscribed by the “‘ fifty fleet-footed competitors.” =~» 
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An Enc iis paper says that since the old china ma 
nia had become so prevalent, a larze and profitable trade bas 


Sprung up in the Staffordshire potteries in imitation of the 
antique. 


In An Action ror{Scanver tried at the Kingston 
assizes in England a few days since, the plaintiff charged that 
the defendant had called him a convicted ‘elon. The truth of 
th's assertion the plaintiff did not deny, but he cla med that 
having already suffered for the offence, he ought not to be made 


to suffer for it again. The jury were of the same opinion, and 
gave him £300 dam :ges. 


No BETTER illustration of the folly of indiscriminate re- 
lief of beggars, could be affordéd than 1s furnished bye case heard 
before the Rugby magistrates lately. A young woman named El- 
leu Welch was charged with begging. She received relief at the 
houses of several of the most respectable residents in Rugb , 
but disregarding a warning by the police to cease from begein : 

she was locked up. in ber possession was found a Post Offic : 
savings b»nk-book, showing deposits of money made by ber a 

Rirmingbam, Walsall, Aston, and lastly, at Rugby on the day 
of her arrest. She was committed for a month's hard labor. 


In Tue Case oF THE Man who he'd the stakes in the recent fatal 
prize fight on Hackney Marshes, in Eogland, the Court of Crim- 
inal Appeal, to which the point of Jaw was referred, bas beld 
that the defendant was not an accessory before tbe fact to the 
crime of manslaughter, aud accordingly qrashed the conviction 
against him. 


Tue Hon. and Rev. Lord Francis G. Godolphin Osborne, 
M.4., rector of Great Elm, near Frome, in England, son of the 
late Dake of Leeds, and nephew of the Rev. Lord =. G. Osborne, | 
was received into the Roman Cathol c Charch, at Bristol, a few 
days since, 


A Matcn of a novel character came off at Wolverbampton, 
England, recently. Two slangbtermen, named Gill and Martin, 
were matched to kill and dreas a number of she p, namely: 
Martin ten sheep, while Gill only killed and dressed nine, the 
stake being for £3 a side. The two men were shut upin a 
slaughter house with the requisite namber of sheep, and Gill it 
is stated, was ** most fancied,” the betting being three to one 
ontim. The confidence of hie admirers was not misplaced, for 
Gill managed to pertorm hi« task in 1 hour and 4) niuates, 
while Martin did not finish for 84 minutes later. 


A SwakespeanEan ANNIVERSARY IN Vienna.—The 
correspondent of the London Times at Vienna says: ‘An in- 
teresting and successful attempt was made at the Burg Theatre 
to imitate the experiment wade in 1'64, in Weimar, celebrating 
the third centenary anniversary of he brth of Shakespeare by 
representing through a week the whole cycle of his historical 
dramas. Since 1573 Dingelstedt, the director of th» Burg Thea- 
tre, bas worked to b ing the different dramas gradually on the 
Vienna s age until be could repeat the performance of the whole 
series, which he had first tried in Weimar. With Schlegel's 
translation as a foundation, Dingelstedt himself had adapied the 
dramas to the modern stage, so that up to a certain point he fig- 
ured as author not less than manager. Except, perhaps, in 
joining the First and Second Parts of Henry IV. into one, he 
cannot be said to have taken too great liberties with the original. 
In spite of the strain laid on the actor, the Barz Theatre wade 
good its claim to be considered the leading stage in Germany. 
The effect was not a little heightened by bestowing great care 
on the scenic decorations and on all the subordinate parts, the 
same Throne Room, the same Westminster Hall, and the same 
Tower serving in all the pieces. The whole series of events was 
brought, as it were, before the eyes of the spectatcr, On the 
24th, the birthday of Shakespeare, the cycle ended, and he di- 
re tor addressed a letter uf thanks to all those who had contribu- 
ted to the success.” 



































































Triats oF AN Enouisu Actress 1n Crncinnatr.—Mrs. 
Rousby bas been struggling with ‘‘’T'wixt Ax and Crown "’ at 
the Grand Opera-house in (Cincinnati this week. The resulta 
have not been quite satisfactory. The Commercial of Tharsday 
thus explains matters : 


‘* The presentation of this piece has not been creditable to the 
management or encouraging tu “rs. Rousby. Several bave 
acted their parts cleverly, particularly Messrs. Lingham and 
Grismer. But altogether the play has been poorly mounted and 
cast. It has not drawn well. Mrs. Rousby has not felt well 
over it. On the opening night Miss Helen Matthews was unable 
to appear as Queen Mary—an important part, which one of the 
young ladies had to reed. This was annoying. Last night in 
the first act, and in the first throne scene, Mrs. Kousby, during 
one of ber waits on the stage, was having a little ‘stage talk” 
with Isabel Markbam (Miss Mary Davenport) when the Spanish 
envoy, Simon Renard, came on, reading bis part from a book. 
Mr. W. A Paul had taken Mr. J. C. Strong's part, and bad to 
read it. This substitution appeared to strike Mrs. Rousby with 
surprise, disgust, and arger. At the end of the first act Mre, 
Rousby appeared before the curtain unattended. She was evi- 

ently laboring under great excitement. for her voice soon began 
to tremble, and her bands to work nervously. But what she 
said waa distinctly heard. It was this: 

GENTLEMEN aND Lapigs: It§is a puinfulfandguncommon duty 
to myself and to you thatI haveto perferm. Lut | must say 
something in explanation of the disgraceful treatment | have <x- 
perienced here, This piece has been miserably presented, and 
o-nigbt one of the actors ia drunk and would not give up his 
part, and the result you bave seen. Is that the way the pnblic 
of Cincinnati is to be treated? Is that the way t> treat an Eog- 
lish artiste astranger bere? This is a pluy I have played a 
thousand nights before English audience, with eclat, aud before 
New York audiences. I had wished to produve it here satis/uc- 
torily. (Here the fair speaker's voice commenced to quiver.] 
You must pardon me if I show some spirit, [she was crying 
now,] but { can’t help it. 1 have done wll that I could. [!m- 
mense appiause.] But this is simply sh sb-sh-ameful. [Ir- 
newe? a; plause } 
** Witb this the lady retired. But the matter was not allowed 
to drop there. ‘The audience, heartily in sywpatby with the fair 
woman, devoted bands and feet to applanse, until batbed ia 
tears, she again appeared, wiping ber eyes and bowed ber thaks 
for their sympathy. Between this and the rising of the curtain 
again there were sounds of a qnarrel on the stage. | alton’s 
voice cou!d be beard, raised in anger. ‘Ibe wait between acta 
was long, and it was thought at one time that the curtain would 
not rise again. ut it went up, and the second act was op. In 
the midst of this act, while Couitney wus telling Elizabeth of the 
rasiog in ber favor, there was « noire back of them as of scenes 
being rudely jostled—qnite an interruption, in fact. ‘Ibis led 
vrs. Rousby tu cull to ** let down the curtain,” which order was 
obeyed, cutting off the act in the first bulf. After anothir long 
delay be curtuin was raised upon the same scene. From that 
out the play proceeded as uvual, the entire delay being about. 
twenty-tive minutes.”’ 
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THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD| “Madam,” stammered the Governor, “ you seem to! |“ What next, I wonder ?” muttered the Marquis. 


ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
No. XXVII. 


PORCHESTER CASTLE. 


THE HISTORY. 





Porcuester Castie (Hampshire,) lying about seven 


miles from Portsmouth, must be so well known, in its 
exterior details, at least to South Coast tourists—and 
they count thousands—that any lengthened description 
of the same can scarcely be necessary, 


It is a fortress of great antiquity—Britons, Romans, 
Saxons, and Normans, having by turns been its possess- 
ors, and thiis woven it svicissitudes in the long and inter- 
esting annals of succeeding ages. It was held by Margar- 
et, Queen of Edward I; and subsequently came through 
the Nortons to the Thistlethwaites of Southwick. It 
It however 
has, to a remarkable extent, withstood the ravages both 
of warfare and of time, and is, in its present time, a 


gives the title of Baron to Karl Carnarvon. 


huge quadrangular pile, exhibiting solidity and strength. 


It covers an area of ground amounting to something be- 
tween four and five acres, and is still in sufficient pre- 
During the 


servation to serve as a prison in war time. 
wars with Napoleon it was used for this purpose, when 


at least five thousand captives were held there previous 


to their liberation or exchange. 

Itis an incident of this period we are now about to 
relate. 
founded on facts. 

THE PRISONER OF WAR. 
THE LEGEND. 


One bitter morning, in the year 18—, the governor of 
the furtress was informed, that a lady desired to speak 


with him, respecting one of the prisoners under his 
charge. She had sent inno name, but as the messenger 
brought in that of the prisoner she desired to see, the 
governor concluded that she was either his wife, or 
some near relative, who was interested in his fate. 

The governor, obedient to the summons—met his 
visitor with a courteous bow. When tie lady threw 
aside the rich veil that had covered her face, the stern 
old soldier, who had seen many a fair face in his day 
without being much moved by it, was absolutely 
breathless, at the youth and loveliness thus disclosed 
tohim. Fora moment he stood spell-bound, gazing 
upon her with a mixture of admiration and—alarm. 

Yes, alarm! 

He made his bow. “ You wished to see one o 





he hesitated — one of the gentleman under my 


charge, madam ?” 
“Tf you will be so good,” was the reply, given in a 
rich contralto voice, and with the broken idiom and 
faultiness of phrase which is so pleasant to the ear. 
* Pardon me, monsieur, for troubling you,” she went 
on. “I would see the Marquis de Veville. 
formed that he is under your charge.” 
“That is true, madam,” he returned. 


Governor, in turn. 


“T am Madame the Marquise of Veville,” she an- 


swered. 


“His wife?’ And the Governor opened his eyes 


quite wide. 
“In fact, yes! 


prised. 


And she laughed. 
Her laugh was epidemic. 
“Ha! ha! ha! 
not surprised. 





Only that — that—that 


us-——’”? 
“ And you call him rightly so, Monsienr the Gov- 


ernor,” she broke in; “ for that was the rank he held. 





But you were saying # 
“Tl was saying that the General was to be congrat- 


ulated, madam; and he will be delighted to behold 


you, only———” He stopped. 


“ Only!” she cried, clasping her hands; “ mon 
Dieu! what are you going to add with that dreadful 
word ?”—and an expression of such sorrow beamed 


from her face as touched him. 


“My orders,” said the Governor, apologetically, 
Some of the prisoners made an 
attempt at escape; and since then [ have been com- 
pelled to be more watchful and, I regret to say, 
forced to curtail many little privileges 1 was em- 


“are very stringent. 


powered to allow them.” 
“ But, Monsieur the Governor—my husband ?” 
The Governor shook his head dubiovsly. 


wanted, 

* Listen, Monsieur, 
gloved hand, on the fingers of which shone the plait 
wedding-ring. “ You must know my husband is both 
noble and rich. 
dreadful crisis. 


” 


his noble and disinterested nature.” 


me to be worthy of each other. It may gratify you 
to know, also, that General de Veville has gained the 
esteem and regard of all around him.” 


Marquise. 
The Governor looked grave. 


“« And, therefore your young Henri is in England.” 


“In England!” exclaimed General Veville, in sur- 


“You rejoice my heart in saying so,” responded the 


“ How is he? how has he been ?” she asked. 
“In health, well; but he is sad and unhappy,” re- 


prise. 

“ He was recalled, reclaimed. He called on me in 
Paris, and was broken hearted that he could not see you. 
Do you not, therefore, think that, knowing you to be in 
an English prison, he who owes you so much qill not 
forget the obligations he is under to you.” 


If it take the form of a story, it is not the less 


” 


I am in- 


“ May I ask 
to whom I have the honor of speaking?” said the 


ut,” she added, an arch smile 
playing »bout her lovely mouta, “ you appear sur- 
Is it astonishing that the Marquis de Veville 
should be possessed of such a small matter as a wife ?” 


No, no, madam; no—oh, no I am 
What I 
mean is, that General de Veville, as he is called with 


The 
truth is, he did not clearly know what the lovely lady 


she said, laying a white un- 


He rescued me from poverty, from a 
Ile became to me a friend, protector, 
father, husband; for it was only by giving him that 
title, | could confirm his right to protect me against 
slander, and, show him, in turn, how I appreciated 


plied the Governor, in a tone of real sympathy. 

“ Ah! he longs to behold me!” exclaimed the Mar- 

uise. “Let me but see him, and all will soon be 
well !” 

The Governor did not reply to this, but asked a 
counter-question. 
“But how could you possibly have got across the 
Channel, considering that so many armed vessels of 
both nations were cruising up and down. 
“TI came from Dieppe in a sailing-boat,” she simply 


vicissitudes encountered. 
“ A smuggler lugger !” said the Governor. “ Well, 
you are a brave lady, as you are beautiful! You 
shall see the General, madam.” 

“ And alone ?” cried the Marquise. 

“ Assuredly,” he answered; “ I would not mar that 
pleasure for the world !” 

“How kind—how good you are!” exclaimed the 
lovely lady, actually taking up his ragged hand to 
her odorous lips, and kissing it. 

The grim Governor winced, and hastened from the 
chamber. He was not more than ten minutes away, 
yet they seemed to be as many hours. 

Presently he returned, followed by the Marquis; to 
whom, having made a slight bow, he introduced the 
lady, and then left the chamber. 

** Berthe !” cried the General, in broken, quavering 
tones; “Berthe! Ob, mon Diew! what joy! what 
rapture !” 

“Henri! my husband!” she eried, in turn; and 
they were sobbing in each othei’s arms. 

General the Marquis de Veville was a tall, military- 
looking, but pale, attenuated man; his white hair, and 
neat, though worn garments, with the tarnished lace, 
and the orders he still wore, gave him an appearance 
perhaps as venerable as it was commanding. His age 
might be forty, but illness, captivity, and anxiety 
about the fate of his wife, whom he knew his relatives 
looked doubtfully upon as an interloper, had contri- 
buted to give him the look of a man of fifty. 


a moment entered into the conversation of either. 
her; “ how ean I thank you for this proof of your de- 
votion ?” he said, with a melancholy smile. ‘I can- 
not realize it—it cannot be true !” 

wife, smiling through her tears; “it is so; and I am 


you, but to effect your release !” 
“My release!” and he looked at her mournfully 


* Alas ! be dream, my love !” 
* Oh, I do not fear,” was her gay and laughing re- 
ply. ‘‘Only leave matters to me, and then——bBut,” 


she added, “ you might be released on parole, and 
dwell in the little town here ?” 

He shook his head. “Iam afraid not. But, pray 
tell me, my angel Berthe, what have you done with 
my little charge, Herbert Russell, whom I last left at 
Tours ?” 

Berthe blushed, and laughed. “ Little, do you call 
him? It is three years ago since you saw him, and 
then he was sixteen years of age, if not more !” 

“ Yes, a mere boy !” repeated the Marquis. 


Berthe. : ? 
“True; but tell me, where is he? how is he ?” 


this tall, handsome, young man of nineteen or twenty 


parole.” 

“1 do not understand,” said the Marquis. 
“Oh, it is quite a story—a drama! 
must tell you all from the beginning. You left him at 
school at Tours,as you said; and I, as well yourself, 


with whom you were on such terms of friendship 
“We were fellow-travelers in the East together. 





and bequeathed to me his only boy—- 


quise, bitterly. 
) 
ijto temptation 





in tears. 
Henri, her son, he is like his father.” 
“Pray explain ? 








gentleman, Mr, Russell, has married Lord Cooksley.” 


“We do not connt those things, Madame le Mar- 


quise,” said the General, with dignity; “ but 1 ask your 
pardon. 
only possible 


I beg you will proceed. 
” 


If my release were 





“T hear that my Lord Cookesley, who has no chil- 


dren, is devoted to his step-son, and milor Cookesly 
also is intimate with the Prince Regent.” 


“But do you believe, my love, they will trouble 


said; and added, in a few words, a description of the 


The 
great disparity of their ages was apparent at once to 
any third person, but it was a matter which never for 


“My darling !” he exclaimed, tenderly embracing 


“ But it is, my husband,” cried the beautiful young 


here, and not merely so, in order that I may be near 


“Weil, he must now be nineteen or twenty !” said 


“Tt is to this little charge, as you term him—to 


—mon ami! that I mean to owe your liberation on 
But I see that I! 


believed that after his father’s death, the English m/or, 


” 


He 
saved my life; he tended me in sickness; he assisted 
me with his purse when I was unable to command my 
own ample means. He loved me—he died in my arms, 
“Whom his mother had abandoned!” said the Mar- 


“ My love,” said the Marquis, tenderly, “ she yielded 


“She is wedded again—the widow of the English 


themseives about me, a prisoner—one whose life is wan- 
ing, and cause is hopeless ?” he queried. 

“ Monsieur le Marquis,” she began, her face flushing. 
“Tf I thought that the friends of Herbert Russell could 
treat my request with coldness, I would not degrade 
your own noble name by coupling it with a desire to be 
aided in a matter so momentous. But I cannot. I 
have no reason for doing them such an injustice. My 
first visit was to you, to assure you of my presence and 
my devotion—and leave you some money, which you 
may want, and which the kind Governor of the castle 
will permit you to disburse.” 

“Tle is very kind! [ thank him, and you too my 
love!” said the Marquis, as he took a tolerably well- 
filled purse which she had offered him. 

“My next business,” she went on, “leads me to 
London, where I shall at once seek Herbert’s Mother, 
perhaps Herbert himself. Iam sure he will hasten to 
see you when he knows you are here.” 

The old General’s face brightened up. 

Husband and wife, so long parted, remained yet 
some time together conversing over the past, and plan- 
ning the future. She then took leave of him, gratefully 
thanked the tender-hearted Governor, who saw her to 
the gates, and gallantly assisted her into the vehicle that 
had brought hera from Portsmouth. 

Once there again, she lost no time in securing a place 
by coach; andthe next day beheld her alighting from a 
cab at tho door of a stately-looking mansion in Grosvyen- 
or Square. 

To her inquiries, she was told that Mr. Herbert Rus- 
sell was not at home, but that Lady Cookesley was 
within. 

She sent up her name—she waited some time—she 
becume impatient. Presently the gorgeous footman re- 
turned, and requested the Marquise de Veville to fol- 
low him up-stairs into the drawing-room. 

A languid, showy-looking over-dressed lady, half-re- 
clining on a couch, secareely deigned to rise on the 
entrance of the visitor. 

“Pardon me,” began Lady Cookesley; “but I am 
such an invalid. The Marquise de Veville, I think ?” 
And she glanced at the card she held in her hand with 
an expression so supercilious, that the indignant blood 
leaped up to the lovely checks of Berthe. 

“ Milady,” she said, ‘I am no doubt a stranger to 
you, but | should have thought that the name of the 
Marquise de Veville, could not have been qnite unknown 
to you!” 

“TI believe,” sald Lady Cookesley, looking embarrass- 
ed, ‘that we are under some obligation to the Marquis 
de Veville for the attention he paid to the wishes of my 
dead husband !” 

” And for his attention to your living child, Milady,” 
| said the Marquise a little bitterly, ‘ You might have 
forgotten him once, but he will do no discredit to any 
family now, I trust.” 

“Oh, dear, believe me wnen I say that my lord and 
I fully appreciate and understand the advantages 
under which be has heen brought up. In fact, we 
were debating as to how we could refund the cost.” 

“Refund the cost, my lady!” repeated Berthe, in 
her calm manner. ‘*] think another phrase might 
have expressed as much !” 

“Repay the debt, then! But, bless me,-if I have 
not forgotten! Pray do me the pleasure of telling me 
in what manner I ean be of service to you ?” 

“'The greatest,” cried the Marquise, clasping her 
hands eagerly. ‘ My husband, General de Veville, is 
in England, a prisoner.” 

The lady gave a start, colored, and bit her lip. 

“That is unfortunate,” she murmured. 

“Tf you mean his being a prisoner——” began the 
Marquise. 

“In prison !” again said Lady Cookesley, with a 
suspicious quickness; “for what, in heaven’s name ? 
For debt—for any offence ?” 
|  Milady!—for debt! for crime! You are speaking 
jof General de Veville, and these words cannot be as 
|sociated with his name. He happens to be a prisoner 





And has tempted others,” continned the augry lady,)of war. That is all.” 
~ She is not a woman thatI love; but as for 


“Indeed! Iam sorry for this misfortune. If my 
a, and she made a movement towards her 

cket. 

** Madame!” said Berthe, “it seems to me that you 
misunderstand me; for such a proposition is only an 
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insult to misfortune. 
son can be seen ?” 

“Why—I am afraid—that he has, in truth, gone 
out of town; and I know not when he will be back.” 
This was a white lie. 

Lady Cookesley had been engaged, in her own in- 
triguing mind, in thinking that a woman so young 
and so beautiful as the Marquise might be a very dan- 
gerous temptation in the way of a young man of such 
promise and elegance as her son, Herbert Russell, had 
become, and she was determined—that Berthe and he 
should not meet—if she could help it. 

Then, it occurred to her that the rank and title of 
the Marquise was a passpurt to the very highest so- 
ciety. The intercourse between the higher classes of 
Paris and of London, though interrupted by the war, 
could be easily renewed under circumstances like the 
present. She might meet with the same woman in 
the society she most wished to shine in ; and,as the 
Marquise de Veville was of purely aristocratic descent, 
present poverty would be no bar; and certainly the 
circunstances of her being in England would take a 
touch of romance, of misfortune, abcut it, rather than 
be any reason why she should be banished the most 
lordly salon of the metroplis. 

But, if Lady Cookesley was endeavoring to scften 
the sharpness of her guarded conduct, and calculating 
how to put the best aspect upon the matter, Berthe 
had already taken the initiative. 

“T perceive, madame, that I trouble you, that I am 
de trop, and that it is best I should retire.” 

“But, my dear Marquise——” began the other, in 
some dismay. 

“Excuse me; and, pray, do not disquiet yourself 
by any fear of my — Mr. Russell, since, as you 
say, he is out of town beg my compliments to be 
given him, and I congratulate you on his return;” and 
with a profound courtesy and a smile of mingled 
hauteur and anger, the poor Marquise quitted the 
room, swept down the staircase, and was in the coach, 
before Lady Cookesley could summon her powdered 
menial to the door. 

An hour afterwards a young man, of figure and 
carriage, admirably dressed, and riding a splendid 
horse, dismounted at the door, and passed languidly in. 

As he stood at the foot of the staircase, giving his 
hat and gloves to the servant, his eye caught an ob- 
ject on the floor. It was a woman’s glove. Picking 
it up out of idle curiosity, he saw that it bore some 
initialh—B. de V. He gave a start, and the blood 
suffused his cheeks. 

“It is impossible!” he murmured. 

But surveying it eagerly, ardently—for well he knew 
those initials—their very form—even to the fashion 
and color of the glove, as he kept an old pair he had 
surreptitiousiy abstracted in his private desk—he felt 
ceitain that some one—that she, Berthe, had been 
there. 

He breathlessly questioned the footman. His re- 
plies contirmed him. Hurrying up the drawing-room, 
he did not beat about the bush, but at once exclaimed, 
“‘ Mother, the Marquise de Veville has been here!” 

“ Been here!—the Marquise!—oh, true. Have yon 
seen her?” she exclaimed. 

“Seen her! Is she not here, then? Have you 
permitted one who was my second mother to depart 
trom a house that should be her home ?” 

“You forget, Mr. Russell, that this is Lord Cookes- 
ley’s house,” she replied. 

“You gave her to understand so!” he continued, in- 
dignaut and annoyed. ‘“ Have you really received her 
culdly, distantly—allowed her to depart ? ” 

_ She calleuv abruptly —she took exceptions — she 
would not remain.” 

“You have done cruel wrong, mother. You have in- 
sulted the kindest, bravest and gentlest soul under 
heaven. You have made me appear base and ungrateful 
before the most beautiful creature 1 have ever seen. 
By heaven, I will either find her, or this roof shelters 
me nomore! Something terrible must have happened 
to my benefactors, or she would not have been here, and 
iu this manner.” 

“What mean you by this emotion—tbis passion?” 
demanded his mother. 

“Tlove her! I worship her!” 

“What! another man’s wife!” 

“Will you make me detest, abhor you?” cried the 
young man, stamping his foot upon the floor. ‘ She is 
a true lady—sie is purity and innocence impersonified.”” 

“And yet has managed to make my son fall in love 
with her!” said his mother, with a sneer. 

“ She is ignorant as a child about it, madam,” he said. 
I'll hear 10 more ; you insult us both. Did she give 
any reason for calling ? ” 

“She said something about the Marquis being a pris- 
oner in England,” returned the other, with irritating 
coolness. 

“A prisoner! good heaven!” returned the youth, 
tucuing pale. 

“Yes—something—about war. But do spare me your 
hereies, my dear Herbert, and go dress yourself for 


Permit me to ask when your 


q “I shall go in search of her, madam,” he impetuoasly 
egan. 

“She will call again some early day,” said the other. 
“Never! You do not know her. In fact, you speak 
of her as one nature is repellant to another ; and I 
must share in the anger and the contempt you must 
have made her feel against us all. Ab! madam, believe 
me, this will recoil back upon yourself. And the kind 
old Marquis languishing in a prison, too.” 

“IT am very sorry,” began his wother, whimpering. 

* But a prisoner of war! I have it! I will commence 
a search throughout them all. I will seek her—ay, and 
I will find her, too! It is at this moment, above all oth- 
ers, that a friend is most valued ;” and seizing his hat, 
he rushed forth to triverse the streets, but all in vain. 
He met her not; but day by day he followed the pur- 
suit. 

Alas! there were many prisons of war, and thou- 
sands of prisoners in them, tov, at that period. Liver- 
pool, Bristol, London—every seaport, every castle, on 
every coast, was made more or less a prison ; and his 
search, though diligent and constant, continued to be 
vain and fruitless. 

Six months rolled away. The Marquise, who was 
forced to grieve the noble and tender heart of the May- 
quis, by informing him in his prison of the empty result 
of her visit to Loudon, found her husband resigned and 
contented. 

“It is not Herbert’s fault,” he said. ‘ But do not at- 
tempt further, lest he anger his mother. I know he 
would not hesitate a moment; and since he knows 
nothing of it, let him remain in happy ignorance of 
my fate.” 

So the Marquise took neat but humble lodgings in 
the little town; and while beginning to husband her 
little s'ock of money, converting her jewelry into cash, 
and aiding the ingenuity of the prisoner, who carved 
toys, by knitting lace, in which art she was accomplish- 
ed, she was enabled to provide her husband with many 
little comforts his now declining strength and health 
required. By the kindness of the Governor, with whom 
the beautiful Marquise became a favorite, as though she 
had been a beloved daughter she saw the General dai- 
ly. But she could not, at last, hide from herself that, 
from disappointment and heartbreak, and the effects of 
his captivity, the General was fast sinking into his 
grave. 

She could endure this no longer. Her pride was 
conquered, and she wrote a letter to Herbert, though 
she was almost hopeless of its reaching his hand. In it 
she diselused the sad story of their reverses ; described 
how the good old Marquis was suffering and sinking— 
her own hopelessness and despair ; and how friendless 
and unprotected she was, with no assistance from her 
home, that being simply impossible ; aud prayed him, it 
it were possible, to bey his stepfather, Lord Cookesley, 
to intertere on the General’s behalf, if he had any inter- 
est, and so procure him release from prison, on parole. 

Thunderstruck, but still filled with new hope, Her- 
bert, with haggard looks and trembling eagerness, 
sought his lordship, and telling him the whole story, 
showed him the letter, and begged, out of his love and 
tenderness, that he would exert himself on behalf of 
the captive. 

To do Lord Cookesley justice, he was greatly shocked 
at his wife’s heartlessness, and touched by the young 
man’s story. Promising all in his power, he made his 
way to Carlton House, and was successful, and returned 
with a beaming face. 

“ There is the order for the General’s release, on pa- 
role, my dear boy,” said he ; “and you shall take it 
down to Porchester yourself.” 

“ Oh, my lord, how sball I thank you!” cried Her. 
bert, overjoyed. 

“Hush! no more! We must not do things half 
way. Lord Cookesley is too grateful to these kind peo- 
ple to leave aught undone to show how he thanks them. 
They mnst be handsomely lodged, my boy. I could not 
obtain him leave to come up here, so he must have a 
physician. I will send my doctor with you ; and here 
is money—money, sir, the salve for most wounds ;" and 
he placed a pocket-book in the hands of Herbert, who 
was speechless from gratitude. 

“T will come myself,” added the nobleman, kindly, 
“and wait upon the General, after be has had a few 
days’ rest. Do you, therefore, remain down there with 
him, and nurse him, and say all manner of kind things 
from me. We will say nothing of this to your mother, 
my dear Herbert, because there is no necessity for any 
discord, and because she may be spared the shock of 
exposure.” 

“Ob, my lord, your generosity overwhelms me!” 

“No more, sir! but away! The royal mail will tra- 
vel faster than my carriage, so be off without delay.” 

It may be imagined thit Herbert Ruasell lost not a 
moment in fulfilling the mandate he had received. It 
was with feelings of the most overwhelming kind that 
the agouized and anxious wife saw the young man who 
had been once so dear to them, enter her lonely lodgings 
in Porchester, and with passionate incoherence, detailing 
his surrow, his agony, his ong search, his foars and 
doubts, ending by placing in her hand the order of 





release, 





She was so overcome, that, in turn, she fell upon his 
breast, and it was with something of mingled rever- © 
ence and love that he pressed his lips upon her fore- 
head, and breathed a blessing on her head. 
“Thanks! oh, thanks!” she said, brokenly. “But, 
dear Herbert, it is too late !” 

“Too late!” he gasped out. 
not say that! Let us hasten—he cannot be—he —is— 
not——” He could not speak the word. 

“He is sinking fast—he is dying!” she said 
solemnly; “but it may soothe his last moments to 
know he was not forgotten. It may be some conso- 
lation to feel that kind hearts were yet beating for 
him; and be has been asking for you.” 

Before long, they were standing by the bed side of 
the dying man, whose venerable face was illuminated 
by a sweet smile, speaking of serenity and joy. He 
had received the otfices for the dying, and the name 
of his protege and his beloved wife were constantly on 
his lips. 

Turning his faint eyes from the one to the other, as 
the darker shadows of death stole around him, he 
seemed to be actuated by some strong sentiment, 
which he was not able to express. Finally, by an ef- 
fort, he drew the hands of each across the bed to his 
heart, and pressing them, put the one within the other, 
One smile—one murmur—one last fond look—and the 
Marquis de Veville was dead; the Marquise a widow, 

Two years elapsed. Peace reigned through war+ 
wasted Europe. Berthe was restored to her home— 
to her husoand's wealth ; and her family crowded 
around her, with the eagerneys which actuates small 
m‘nds when in pursuit of self-interest. 

But Berthe instead of marrying one of the numer- 
ous suitors who sought her hand, bestowed it upon 
Herbert Russell, whose deep, silent love she speedily 
discovered,—and which, we think, formy a happy pen- 
lant to our episode of Porchester Castle. 


“Oh, no, no!—do 





(From Temple Bar.) 


A LAST LOVE AT PORNIC, 


BY FREDERICK WEDMORE, AUTHOR OF “A SNAPT GOLD 
RING,” AND “TWO GIRLS,” 





Mr. Rutterby had come by diligence from Paimbeeuf | 
There was no traveler but himself, so they had used 
the “supplement.” The “supplement” was like a 
phaeten, with back seat always covered by its head. 
Mr. Rutterby had sat in the back of the supplement, 
and the blue-bloused driver of it had sat in front. The 
blue-bloused driver had held the reins loosely—the 
horses were steady, and knew their ruad over 
the hill from Paimbeuf to Saint-Pere-en Retz and 
on from Saint Pere-en-Retz to Pornic by the 
sea—and he had leant back half the way to talk 
to the one traveler; and as Mr. Rutterby was quict 
and reserved, the driver had chattered at will. Before 
the Bay of Biscay came in sight—or the little blue 
bay, out of the Bay of Biscay, round which Pornic 
rises—Mr. Rutterby could have passed a creditable 
examination in his charioteer’s history, but the 
charioteer knew nothing of Mr. Rutterby. 

At last, however—having exhausted conversation on 
his own affairs—he turned his attention to the pas- 
senger’s 

* Do you go to Pornic to amuse yourself, or to be a 
gentleman’s valet ?” 

“ Not to be a gentleman’s valet,” said Mr. Rutterby 
with a quiet smile at the corners of his mouth. He 
woae a shabby overcoat; he was faithful to an old 
portmantean; and he had an income of seven thousand 
a year, 

“Then you go to amuse yourself? You cannot 
amuse yourself at Pornic. There is no theatre, no 
billiard table—no pretty women. Aha! It is at 
Nantes that you can amuse yourself. Nantes! What 
a city! Ma foi /—an inconceivable city, But Pornie! 
you have made a mistake.” 

“Tam going on a visit to Monsicug de Malmy,” said 
Philip Rutterby. 

“Monsieur de Malmy,” said the driver—De Malmy, 
though not rich, was a man ot social im portance—and 
the driver was no longer a comrade. ‘The air of com- 
panionship and brotherly equality is weleome to 
travelers who hate gratuities and desire information, 
With it a gratuity is impossible, for a gratuity im- 
plies inequality. The driver was no longer sociable, 
At the top of the hill he was Mr, Rutterby’s brother; 
at the bottom he was Mr. Rutterby’s servant. 

This was Pornic, if Monsieur pleased. If Monsieur 
pleased, it might be anything else. 
At last the diligence drove up to the inn, and into 
its court yard roofed with vines. From the house 
top on one side to the housetop on the other, this 
green roof stretched over the paved court- yard, a sunny 
canopy, yet protecting the yard from a heat too fierce. 
“It is like au echo of Italy,” thought Mr, Rutterby, 
as he got down from the “supplement,” and Monsieur 
de Malmy kissed him on his cheek. 

Then visitor and host got into the host’s pony cars 
riage, and rove ont to Saint Marie, where the French 
man had a chalet every year for the bathing season, 





* And your son and daughter ?” asked Mr. Rutterby 
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inquiring for them directly as he had been assured |always very sober—delightfully sober —like a friend who pasj. forty, takes the cosiest chair without even know- 
that Madame de Malmy was well. comes in your trouble.” ing it—and De Malmy sat on the other side of the 
“ Alas! dear friend, my son continues to disturb me.| _“ What is your “ trouble” Ondelette ?” asked Ma- fire, and his wife between, and the firelight flickered 
Leon’s expenditure is on the scale of a millionaire’s. I) dame De Malmy. /on Ondelette’s hair and cheek, as she sat down to the 
am a weak man to ellow it, for it cripples me very! “My trouble! O,I bave no trouble. Perhaps I little straight back piano. ; ; tA 
much. Ondclette, too, must suffer for it. It will re-|should not like these sad. dear, sober things if I had.| “In my house I have no use fora piano,” said Philip 
dace her dowry; and the poor girl’s dowry is small|There! he as I put you. He will sink below the rest.| Rutterby, rather sadly. (For he was often a calmly 
enough already. She has little beauty but and a|He is so modest—his stem is not long one He’ melancholy man, of much timidity, and he never 
name.” f doesn’t assert himself—that chrysanthemum. He wiil sought to hide the expression of his temperament.) 
“ Well, that is much,’ said Mr. Ratterby, pleasantly. | never get on in the world.” “But if Thad a piano, it should be a plain, straight 
“«Tictle’-—you mean—in the age in which we live.| Philip Rutterby smiled. box, like your French ones, and not spvilt by our 
But never mind, never mind. I am not anxious to| ‘ You have come to a fovlish place,” said Ondelette. meaningless and vicious curvatures and ornaments. A 
marry Ondelette. Ondelette is yourg, and can wait.! We talk nothing but nonsense at Pornic. It is such a plano, De Malmy, is a eubinet for music, and that is 
I: will satisfy me for her to be always with us. 1) plezsant place, that there is no need to be wise in “* simply what it ought to look like. L 
should miss her here—miss her mach more at Angors.| “ But we want. to hear about your acquisitions, my dear Are you going to listen ?” asked Ondelette, quite 
I cannot play Bache’s preludes for myself. She must| friend,” said De Malmy. ‘“ What have you been picking — fi 
stay to play them to me, I suppose.” up lately, since I was with you in London ?” = hy, of course,” answered Rutterby. 
And now they were in front of the full sea. The} One of Rutterby’s few pleasures was to talk about I asked, because, if people listen, they ought to 
castle, and the little bay, and the many-shuttered | art, so he answered readily, “You know Crome ? The know what they are listening to. Iam guing to play 
town, rising tall on the hillside, were left behind. They |chief man of the Norwich Landscape School, you re-|@ prelude of Bach’s, first; then a fugue that does not 


drove along the main road, out to Saint Marie, past|member. Unless, indeed Cotman—” ; belong to it.” ; 
villas and chalets set in pleasant gardens, where silvery} “ EvenZ, in France, know Crome,” said Ondelette.| She played. He listened and looked. She stopped. 
grass plants grew a dozen feet high, and rose tree and|* Have you got a picture of bis, Mr. Rutterby ?” He asked her to repeat it. She played the two again, 


lavender, petunia and geranium, vine, acacia, and fig| “Two or three,” he answered, glad that she cared to without even glancing round by way of an answer to 
tree flourished together in that genial sunshine and| know. “I had themfor several years on my dining-room his request. And when the two were finished once 
soft air of autumn afternoon, wall. But it is a little water-color | was going to speak|more—an affair of only five minutes altogether— 

“The Bay of Biscay is placid enough to day,” said |of to your father. I had one at home the day before I caine there was nothing said directly; and before the silence 
Mr. Rutterby. But the Summer lingers, his friend|away. It is not at alla “taking” drawing. But you| broke, Ondelette had struck the full, deep chords once 
could have told him, aud gives place only suddenly to| must have what you ean get of Crome, I fancy, in water-| More, and for the third time they heard that music’s 
Winer and storm. elor. He is difficult to meet in water-color, and | passionate undertone. . 

But here was the particular chalet which was home|whon met witb, perhaps more interesting than| “ Then you like Bach ?” she said to Mr. Ratierby, 
for the present. A creeper colored villa, with pretty | valuable. Perhaps he was not at his ease in water-|"ow turning round from the piano, very happy and 
front, dizwrre and individual, like all the rest in the|ecolor—a little hard and dry generally, I daresay; but satisfied, * The man who wrote that prelude must 
long and varied row set in their gardens along the|there are willows in the background of this drawing have felt something deeply. I wonder what it was?” 
mile of cultured coast from Pornie to Saint Marie. Al which have the same master hand in them, unmistaka-! Said Ondelette. : 
glass door from the garden led straight into the little] bly, as the great willow picture which is still in Norfolk.| _ “ You should play something else,” said Madame 
salon, and there sat Ondelette. The French were right, I believe in ranking Crome|de Malmy. “One wearies of the same thing.” 

She had just come im witha basket of black-berries, |bigh. Ondelette, do you draw in water-colors ?” “IT never get tired of the sea in Autumn, and its 
which grow in Pornic hedges big and rich as mulber-| “ Ondelette ovtained a certificate from the teacher long, low roll, out here, that never stops. Why should 
ries. “ We will have them for desert,” said Ondelette.|at the Convent,” her mother informed Mr. Rutterby| one be tired of Sebastian Beach, at a third hearing ? 
“You must pot neglect them—my blackberries. They | with pride. Eh, papa? 
all came out of the lane leading to the Druid’s Stones,} But Sister Fidelity was always partial to me,” It was to her father she appealed. And she knelt 
papa. We must take Mr. Rutterby to see the Druids| said the girl. “I know it was not fair of her, though down by him, and put her hand in his arm, and looked 
Stones. Oli! but he doesn’t care for anything except|[ did try my best. And if I had deserved the certi-|!"to the fire, broodingly, quietly. Madame de Malmy 
art; L forgot. Whatever can you find to do at|ficate, it wouldn’t have been much. I ought, indeed,| "ng for the lamp, and began to scan the pages of the 
Pornie ?’ to be able to draw and play, beiug such a wretched Figaro. ‘ 

“You shall take me to see the Druidical remains, | little housekeeper.” “ And the monograph on Plessis les-Tours ?” asked 
Ondelette,” said Mr. Rutterby. He called her by her|’ “ En verite, tu est tres-maunaise menugere,” her fa- Pl ilip Rutterby, of his friend : “Don’t let me inter- 
Christian name because he was her father’s friend. He] ther said, gently pulling the long pendant pearl-drop fere with your evening occupations.” 2 
remembered the day when he had congratulated her|in her ear. “As long as you stay at home with us, “I have nothing to do this evening but to write 
father on her birth, He was thirty-five years her| your faults in this matter may be concealed or over-|tWo lines to an English arckwoiogist, acknowledging 
scnior, for she was nineteen and he was four-and-fifty. | looked; but the day on which I put on my hat, little the receipt of a remarkable paper on ‘The use of the 

“Thank you,” she said, “that will be for to-morrow. | girl, to go out and look for a son-in-law, I shall have word Pig, in its connection with Pigeross.’ Then we 
It will be a pleasant walk, at all events. The|to remember what a child you are in these matters. will talk again, dear friend, and hear more of your ac- 
stones stand high on neglected ground. There are| You would be at the mercy of your servants, Onde- quisitions. 
legends about them, and terrors. But I don’t myself |lette.” “Have you long been a collector ?” in quired Ma- 
care for legends and terrors; I assure youl prefer this} “Then I would have good servants, and should like dame de Malmy, with civil but languid intere st. 
dear little sunny garden of a Pornic. It is all one|to be at their mercy. But that will not be fur a very| “A matter of twenty years, dear Madam,” Rutterb 
garden in the eye of the sun—from Pornic to Saint}long while.” answered. “ You see I have neither chick nor child, 
Marie.” “Ondelette allows herself to say silly things,” re-| nor any relation. My little fortune has always been 

“It looks like a revival of Eden, I fancy,” Mr.| marked her mother, in an explanatery way. more than enough fur my own needs, and men as 
Rutterby observed. “She has a very pretty talent as an artist,” her fa-| ignorant of the world as I am, do not know how to be 

“With better gardening,” said Ondelette, ‘for|tker added, to Mr. Rutterby. Ondelette was used to| charitable wisely to any one but themselves. So I 
Adam was but a beginner. He would never have|be spoken of frankly, and these chance phrases of| have a good many things by this time—not of much 
despised our Pornic and Saint Marie.” slight deprecation or slight praise wrought no change] value to others, 1 daresay—but I admire them myself. 

She had not s'en the new guest for five years, and|in her look and manner—a look and manner of much} Moreover, I think one does some good in guarding re- 
was very young, inexperienced, and childlike, but was! peace, breaking now and again into merriment, as| verently beautiful things.” 
as free with him—as much at home in a moment—as|when Summer lightning breaks across the placid} He always spoke of his collection modestly, but it 
any London woman could have been, were she accus-| Summer sky. had been brought together with the finest taste, and 
tomed to have a dinner-party twice a week, and to talk} “Do you keep to your habit of walking after din |as to its money value it was the result of an annual 
to a dozen new acquaintances every night of the season. | der?’ asked Monsieur de Malmy of his guest. outlay of several thousands, continued now for twenty 
For Ondelette lived a free family life, quiet and inti-; “ Except in Winter,” said Phillip Ratterby. “‘ Then] years. Experts who had seen it were right in judg- 
mate, whether at Angers or Pornic. Very few indeed|[ enjoy my own ‘interior’ as best I can—looking|ing that altogether it had cost a hundred thousand 
were admitted to her home; but whoever was admitted| over my portfolios, in my chair by the fire, like the| pounds, and would fetch double that money. 
was at onceafriend. Whkan Mr. Rutterby went up|self-centred bachelor that I am.” When Philip Butterby went up to bed his thoughts 
stairs to dress himself for dinner, he carried with him) “Do you like ‘interiors?’” asked Ondelette; “for|were full of Ondelette. A bachelor of fifty-four, in 
the impression of her frank simplicity, and thought that|if you do I will show you some pretty ones in Pornic. | indifferent health, is particular about the disposition 
he had seen a comely picture in seeing ber sun-browred|[ will take you a walk after dark some evening.” of his chamber, and the set of its blinds and window 
cheeks, her large brown eyes, very soft, over-shadowed| “There is no one to mind in Pornic,” interpolated) curtains. He does not sleep immediately in a fresh 
with shining hair, tbe color of deep gold. Paoilip But-| Maiame de Malmy. room. The fresh room toe in a little upon his fa- 
terby knew the o!d Freneh poetry, and remembered} “ Last year, when papa was less busy, he and I used| miliar ways. So Rutterby had time to think of On- 
that Ondelette was of the type that Ronsard loved—|to go our rounds after dark very often. I have hard-| delette. Her beauty had impressed him, and he had 
seen most in the gresa, sunny country of Anjou—/a pe-|ly been at all this year. Papa is working so hard at|been at home with it—generally the beauty he saw 
tite purelle Angevine. his learned pamphlet, you know—all about the castle| was only that which passed him by chance in the 

The little diniog room looked pleasant in the evening, |of Plessis-les-Tours. But I tell papa your Walter|street. There was such simplicity, too, with her 
with its dark buffet and deep griy wall-paper, and the | Scott has been before him in that.” beauty, and with these the poetry of girl-nature never 
lamp hung from the ceiling, throwing a bright lighton| “Sir Walter wrote a novel, and would have been|suppressed—child nature, perhaps; hardly a woman’s 
the table, where silver glittered, and fine glass was |the last person to think he had anticipated my mono-|yet. “Were I a young man,” thought Philip Rat 
clear, an 1 Oadelotte’s blackberries had the place of hon-| graph,” answered the man of learned leisure. “ Give] terby, “I suppose I should fall in love with her to- 
or, an! were duly flanked by blue plates wita grayish red}us some music, my child, and place for my friend|day or to-morrow. But for me, that is all past—all 
chrysanthemums. Rutterby the cosiest chair in the salon, Even your] past,” he muttered to himself. He had had his pas- 

“ Itis early to make a show of your chrysanthemums,” | enthusiasm can hardly propose to lead him forth to-|sion in his youth, and had been constant to it. 
siid Mr Rutterby, “ for to-morrow is but the first day of) night. Ah! that is right,” he added, passing into the] And yet nut quite “in his youth,” for his youth had 
Ostober. But your instiact of color is exquisite, Onde-| little salon, and seeing with satisfaction the cheerful |had its lighter loves—“ blazes,” Polonius said, “ giv- 
lette.” light of the wood fire—flickering, sober, and low; “ to-| ing more light than heat, you must not take for fire.” 

“Thonk you,” said Ondelette. “The chrysanthe-| morrow is tke first of October. The nights freshen,|These mild thin blazes of a mild and quiet tempera- 

mums cannot come secon enough, nor stay long enough.| ya fille.”’ ment, subsided soon, and at thirty an old friendship 
They are my favorite flowers. O! but that isa poor} “No lamp, De Malmy—no lamp, unless you wish} glowed into love, and he looked forward to happi- 
word—" fav rite” flowers. They are more than that jit. It would quite spoil the charm, I fancy. I have|ness. The girl—a clergyman’s daughter—fell sud- 
But perhaps it's too early in the jyear fur you to value|no doubt Ondelette can play without any further|denly ill. The marriage had to be postponed, while 
them, hey are best i, their own time, after all -|light, and the effect of the ‘interior’ is too pretty a/she wintered abroad. She came back stronger, and 
when the earth is gloomy whichever way you look. In|one to spoil.” And Rutterby sat down, as he was)the marriage da 


‘ ‘= fixed upon. But she was ill, 
Névember they come like cheerfulness in Winter, but|bidden, in the cosiest chair—a bachelor, when once| again, and was hurried to Cau... \ hither Philip 
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Rutterby followed her. The new illness was a short| ment,” ssid Philip Rutterby, broodingly, and in a low | bridge joins the quiet quay, and the 


|laps the stonework, and little lights 
“But I cannot regard a sous-prefectwe as an ade-| tached cottages that stand back from the port, and the 


one. She died one bright November morning, within 
sight of the Mediterranean. They buried her under a 
row of cypresses that bowed lightly over her with 
every wind from the mountains. These things were 
very deep in Rutterby’s heart, and for two-and-twenty 
years he had been faithful to that memory. 


But, of course, in two-and-twenty years, a structure - 


wrought of many associations, and many days had 
arisen and spread itself over the older memory, so 
that the older memory was like some verses learnt in 
childhood, recalled now and again, but not for ser- 
vice, or even pleasure, in the present life—the so dif- 
ferent, ever-changing present life, with the common 
thoughts and common needs of which this poor dead 
far away past has nothing to do. T> many, when it 
does come up, this older memory is like an attenuated 
ghost—unreal beside the gross, tangible presences of 
our vulgar days. 

But there was nothing gross, indecd—nothing vulgar, 
indeed—in Ondelette ani her environments. It seemed 


like a new poem, the bright and placid experience of 


the last few hours, to Rutterby. There was tbe sunny, 
unfamiliar country; the brown peasants, merry amid 


their rich lands, still almost in their yielding time; 


there was the quaint, tall, many-shuttered town, with 


narrow house fronts one «bove the other, and hanging 
gardens, and small castle jutting out where the sinuous, 
shall.w river passed into the little blue bay; there was 
the deep blue bay which, as you fullowed with keenest 
almost in- 
visibly all one with the great outer sea. Then there 
had been the pleasant sight of ordered villa and ch/et, 
with luxuriant garden ; the villa which was home fur a 
while ; the cozy lights and glooms of its chambers, full 
of gentle life, its 


eye the track of its water, b e how 





of objects which spoke to re 


voice from under his thin gray mustache. 


quate provision,” De Malmy observed. | 
“She does not love him, then ?” asked Rutterby. 
“Romantic fellow! You forget of whom you} 
speak. She is French—ma fille—et bien elevee. 
* * * * * Of course she does not love 

Lim. * * * Well, well, Rutterby, dear friend, we 
cannot settle it out here this afternoon. Let us go in. 
‘Lhey will be back from their drive. * * * 1 will 
consider at great leisure Monsieur Gerard’s preten- 
sions.” 
* And what will Madame de Malmy think of them ?” 
asked Rutterby,rising from the low beach seat. 
“She will think them unjustified. But what of 
that? It is I who must decide, without prejudice or 
influence. I have never yet taken counsel of women— 
especially middle-aged women. Oh! les femsnes, les 
Semmes !—ca ne vaut pas grand chose I” 
Ondelette and her mother had come in from their 
afternoon drive, when Rutterby and De Malmy re- 
entered the villa. And again to-day there was yester- 
day’s pleasure of the cosy dining-room and lamp-lit 
salon afterward. Philip Rutterby was again in his 
arm-chair, and was looking at Ondelette. 

“Are you tired, Mr. Rutterby ?” said Ondelette. 
“T will play us all some music, if you are.” 

“Will you take your promised walk with me ?— 
your old evening round,” Rutterby made answer. 

“That is what I was longing for,” said the girl, 
with glistening eyes. These young eyes, thought 
Philip Rutterby, can glisten with so small a pleasure. 

Her hat and shawl were on her ina minute. “ Do 
not allow our child to tire you,” said Madame de Mal- 
my, who thought proper, in the interests of respecta- 


jors, and business—the mus:c—Ondelette. Yes—|bility, and of her own age, to insist on the childhood 
Ondelette. of Ondelette. 

All this produced a pleasant wakefulness. You re-| ‘Ondelette is not accustomed to make herself a 
memb r Gocthe when he was at Marienbad—the Sum-| burden,” murmured her father, in his jealous regard 
mer holiday, the encounter with one forgets whai|for her. And he went out to the gate, and followed 


German Fraulein, the stirred pulses, the half-recognized 
longings—the poet was seventy-four. Philip Rutterby 
was twenty years younger; but no poet, you may say. 
No, iudeed, there was little power of expression—much 
reticence and timid reserve, about that lonely man, 
whose pictures were his friends, and whose hermitage 


was in the heart of London. 


Ondelette was in hizh spirits next morning, at the 
ten o’cleck breakfast: flushed with the salt sea-bath, 
and the walk after it along the gleaming morning coast, 
sparkling with sunshine. Philip Rutterby looked at 
her from under his thin iron-gray eyebrowr, with the 
quiet, steadfast examiving eyes of the connoisseur of art 
—eyes accustomed to the peacetul contemplation of 
De Malmy noticed how closely he 
P e-ent'y when the meal was over, host 
and guest marched out to the beach—the beach of La 
Noveillard, whose sands are washed by the open sea; more 
timid bathers bathe in the little bay by the castle, right 
under Pornic town; but La Noveillard was always the 
choice of DeMalmy, who was now only too glad to spend 
the best hours of the day there with his friend, and 
watch the sunlight steal aleng the coast, lighting up the 
villa and villa garden, and the rising ground of brown 
plowed lund beyond, dotted with gray farms here and 
there, now rosy with | te afternoon, and then look out to 
the clear sky and infinite sea, and in the far horizon the 
dark line of coast—the long dark stieak of Isle Nour- 


beautiful things. 
looked at her. 


moutier. 


“You find her very beautiful--my Ondelette ?” said 
De Malmy, when they had watched the afternoon bath- 
ers, and when he saw that Rutterby was no more mind- 
ed than himself to read the English newspaper, which 


they had brought out lest talk should flag. 
Philip Rutterby did not often express admiration in 


strong words, and when he said quietly, “I shouid 
think Oudelette a genius of happiness,” the phrase 


meant very much with him. 

“T have not judged it convenient to mention to her 
that I have just received a proposal in marriage. The 
young man himself takes the initiative, by writing me a 
letter which I have received this morning. He is called 
Jules Gerard—a young man of some little talent—s2us- 
prefet ot Saumur. Only twenty-eight years of age. I 
suppose he wishes to marry himself into a premature 
reputation for steadiness.” 

“What does Ondelette think of him?” asked Philip 
Rutterby, rather nervously. 


“Ondelette, my dear friend, thinks well of him, of 


course ; for I have not educated Oudelctte tu think ill 
of anybody. My child is as naive as your Shakespeare’s 
Miranda. Besides, she is impulsive and sympathetic. 
She is your true friend—Ondelette—when you have 
talked te her quietly for a quarter of an hour.” 

“ L have not yet done so,” remarked Philip Rutterby. 
“And this young man—does he know her well ?” 


“Ma foi! if wy child is your friend in a quarter of|thirteeuth-century church, with the cafe by the side of money matters !” 


an hour, that is because you can know her in that time. 
Ondelette is excellent. I wou'd not make a more 
maria .e de convenance for her.” 

“There should be fine uses for so fine an instru- 


with his eyes the vanishing figures of his daughter and 
his friend. 

She had put her hand at once, unasked, in Rutter- 
by’s arm, never thinking that his arm was not so much 
her own as was her father’s. 

“If he were only ten years younger !” thought De 
Malmy, going in, “she would be very comfortably 
provided for. Even now—” 

“ Now what sort of a house is yours ?” asked Onde- 
lette boldly, after two minutes of silence, for Rutterby 
did not begin a conversation, “I waut so much to 
realize England—I have only read of it in books. 

“ A small house in a quiet street, just out of a Lon- 
don Square. There is nothing ,to notice in the old 
house, except my pictures.” 


Oh! yes—there was Crome—l forgot.” 


living men. 
me, Ondeiette. 
old things best.” 


to like—if you may always like wisely—among prints, 
for instance ?” 


Then I have a few of Rembrandt’s etchings, and some 
prints of Mare Antonio’s. 
prints I am fortunate enough to possess. That is, 
fortunate, if my own taste is a right one. These great. 
men who are dead, could be vigorous without being 
violent. I should like to show you one of Rembrandt’s 
landscapes—his most exquisite one.” 

“Ts it very beautiful and rare?” she asked. 

“Tney are all somewhat rare. But much depends 
on the impression, My own impression of this hap- 
pens to be fine. And yet it cost me less than sixty 
pounds, I recollect,” 

* And are these on the walls ?” 

“TI keep them in a portfolio—the score or so of 
Rembrandt’s etchings that I happen to have. My 
room is an old paneled room, less cheerful than your 
villa, but cheerful at night, and so still that I can hear 
the tick of the insect in my tapestry,.on the further 
walls, facing the windows, where | like the effect of 
tapestry, as that is a bad light for pictures. There is 
Flemish tapestry of the fifteenth century, and some 
Italian of the thirteenth.” 

“You must be very happy with all your pictures, 
over there in London,” the girl said. 

“You cannot buy happiness by buying pictures, 
Ondelette,” answered Mr. Rutterby, gently. They had 
got into the little town now. 

The town leads such an open life that you can see 
it all as you pass along its short and narrow irregular 
streets, from the little yellow-washed Hotel de France, 


gence stands waiting for to-morrow, on to the slender 


it, and so down hilla little, past the hospital chapel, 
over whose door, in a scant pent-house shrine, Our 
Lady of Good Succor stands to watch over the port 
and so on @ little to where the three roads meet and the 








“Have you any pictures by artists [ know about ? 
“The landscape painter, Corot—he alone among 
Most modern artists are too much for 
I am of the old school, and like the 


* What else, then, Mr. Rutterby ? What is it right 


“ You may always like Turner’s ‘ Liber Studiorum.’ 


And most of Montegna's 


with its vine-covered court, in which the heavy dili- 




























































lazy river water 
gleam from de- 


masts of yacht and fishing smack rise like a company 
of darkened spears against the clear night sky. 
That was the evening round, which Ondelette took 
Phillip Rutterby, and they glanced through many a 
window as they passed, for the Pornic people keep 
their shutters for the sun, and never trouble in the 
evening to shut out from view such simple “ in- 
teriors” as their rooms present; and no one but here 
and there a passing stranger cares, as he walks, to sake 
any heed of the sight of such familiar homes. Here 
was a tiny closet like kitchen, with the fire burning 
low, and a woman setting things in order after the 
day’s work, and a child sitting up at a high kitchen- 
table, munching its supper. ‘She will put him to bed 
in a few minutes. <A creature of red fat legs—of 
drawing intelligence and developed appetite,” ex- 
plained Ondelette, whereat Philip Rutterby smiled 
happily. It was new to him to have these pleasant 
little nothings said to him confidentially. 
They passed a small room where a gray-haired woe 
man sat as one waiting, and a high-capped servant-girl 
had brought the last things for the evening meal, 


“She is waiting for her son,” said Ondclette. “ He 
works late in his study—a notary, I suppose. Mother 


and son you see. Mothers are always devoted to their 
sons. Mamma dotes upon Leon,” said Ondelette, in- 
nocently. “Indeed, he was quite my own ideal, until 
he spent so much of papa’s money. I love him very 
much—dear silly boy,” 

Then they passed a darkened shop-front, and saw 
that inside only one candle lighted the family there, 
A smai! round table had been drawn out into the shop 
and the candle stood on it, and on the three straight 
little chairs sat mother and two daughters busily at 
work, One snaps a thread, another reaches the big 
scissors, and a third looks up and laughs at some light 
chatter that beguiles their toil. “They are very merry 
in each other's company,” said Philip Rutterby. “T 
sit alone of an evening myself, while my servants, in 
their servants’ parlor underneath, laugh at their own 
jokes as merrily as these good stocking-menders here, 
{ shall be sorry, Ondelette, when I go back from 
Pornic.” 

They made their way along the high road, follow- 
ing the coast, and the little salon clock struck ten as 
they got inside frem the dark garden to the lamp-lit 
villa, and by that time all Poruic slept, save the few 
hospital watchers and the one constable trudging his 
rounds. Small taverns were closed, chalets were shut, 
the high road out to Saint Marie deserted for the 
night; but clouds out of the west had drifted up over 
the stars, and a wind had risen, and there was a 
deeper roll of dark gray sea along the shore. ‘The 
weather breaks to-night,” Ondelette said, with her 
hand in Philip Rutterby’s dry palm for good bye, 
“The rainy time has come—our Autumn in Anjou, 
But here it was Summer to-day, and will be Winter 
to-morrow.” 

Philip Rutterby went up-stairs, and rested a minute 
at the still open window. ‘The tall thin spire of 
Saint Marie stood out even now against a space of yet 
unclouded sky, and in the evening dark, the land had 
something of the sea’s significance, He looked right 
and left along the coast — was somehow strangely 
touched by that quick change that she had propie 
sied. “It might have waited a day or two, and when 
it came, come sympathetically,” he half thought to 
himself; “for anyhow it will be winter indeed with 
me when I go back, and away from her.” And as 
imagination followed the infinite line of sea-board, to 
fair city and populous port and open country, out 
there, leagues away, in the dark, he wondered where, 
in all that guessed-at country, undiscovered by his 
eye, there was any heart as lonely as his, just nov— 
any life that seemed so rich and prosperous, and was 
so yearning and so hungry. Le closed the window, 
and drew its curtains, and shut out that thought. “A 
mere passing fancy,” he said to himself. ‘ Utterly 
idle—hopelessly idle!” She might even marry him, 
he imagined, loving no other; but if she did, how lit- 
ule time would pass before she must be sorry for her 
choice, in the gradual perception of his failing health 
and advancing age, and in the rising of some unsatise 
fied need! And he? Why, of course, it was & 
dreamer’s dream, and had vanished even now. 
It rained hard all next moruing, and Monsieur de 
Malmy was occupied with his monograph on Plessis 
les-Tours. But at last he sent a message to his old 
friend Rutterby, and Rutterby joined him in the 
room used as his study. “ You look but poorly, Rut- 
terby, this morning. Ondelette must, after ail, have 
taken you too long a walk lust night.” 
“No, no. But several money matters kept me 
awake last night.” 
De Malmy lifted his eyebrows in surprise. ‘“ You!— 


“ Why, yes,” rejoined Rutterby; “I fancy the pos: 
session of money is often as great a tax on a man’¢ 
peace as the luck of it.” 

Kf Te be consluded in eur next.) 
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THE ALBION. 











ince of Wales as a Freemason. 


The Pr 


JHE CEREMONIAL OF HIS INST*LLATION 
ENGLAND. 
(From the Liverpool Mercury, April 29th.) 


in London, on April 30to with fitting and splendid ceremony, 
instal ed as Worsbipfal Grand 
Master of the Freemasons of England. Tue bistory of the craft 
can afford :o parallel to the eve t we have just witnessed. The 
extraordinary occurrence of the Marquis ot Ripon, late head of 
the order, baving on bis entrance to the Roman Catholic Oburch 


the Prince of Wales was 


abjored treemasonery, was calculated to ndorse the prejadice 


ot the ultranontanes, that the profession of Freemasonery is in- 


consistent with a life obediext to religion and authority. That 
the Prince of Wales sbould accept the office deserted by the 
zealous couvert is the bigb 2st testimony to the merits of the so- 
ciety and the best answer to its tradacers, 

THE ROOM— ITS DECORATIONS. 

As the clock foints to balf-past two we sit packed in the Al- 
bert Hall, a body of Freemasons 10,000 strong, met in secret 
conclave, cut off by the strictest vigilance from all ommunica- 
tion with the outer woild. tis difficult to give tangible form to 
the strange splendor of the scene. The vast glazed ceiling is 
covered by a painted canvas valenium, through an opening in 
the centre of which the subdued light streams through the post- 
edand arabesqued skylight. The great floor is bisected by a 
broad Ine of purple carpet. ‘This ca. pet is a wonderfnl speci 
men of loomwork. It bas a purple ground, on which are wrought 
in proper colors the arms and supporters of the Prince of Wales, 
alternated wilh Prince of “ ales’ feathers and appropriately bor 
dered At tbe eastern end of this causeway is placed the mas- 
ter’s throve, surmounted by a canopy of feathers. Both the 
throne and the gold and purple velvet ch irs by which it was 
tlanked were originally presented to the grand lodge by his late 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. In tront of tbe throne, 
resting on a velvet-colored table, are the paraphernalia to be 
used in the ceremcny, together with the massive gold plate used 
at the consecration of new lodges ‘The whole occupies the «en- 
tre of a magnificen | ersian carpe ,+f great length and beaut, 
of design. |mmediately in front of this and facing the throne is 
a border of azaleas, lilies and tropical ferns. ‘Tne remaining 
thrones or chuirs of state and the secretary's table occupy their 
proper position in the lodge. Up and down the sides of the 
carp t or canseway and stretching across the floor in the form ot 
a cross sit the past grand st. wards, dressed in the crimson col- 
lars and aprons of their rank. In a semicircle bebind the throne 
ure placed the grand officers, visitors of distinction and depu- 
tants and representatives from the grand lodges of Scotland, 
treland, Sweden and Denmark. Io the remainder of the area 
of the ball sit packed in order the past masters of the craft 
Then, looking apward we see ranged from floor to ceiling, row 
bebind row, and tier above tier, crowds of jewelled brethren, the 
greater number of whem are clotbed in their collars of office 
The gallery, divided into Ltalian arches, and lit with golden 
flickering jets of gas, is crowded with waster Yasons. T e ma- 
roun-colored decoration ot the Albert Hell is set off by the 
masses of blue sil:, which give to the building the appearance 
of a parterre of forget-me-not. 

He I STALLATION. 
F'On the procession entering the hall, the grand lodge was 
opened by the M. W. the Ear of Carn rvon. The miuute: of 
the last quarterly communication as to the election of a M. W. 
yrand waster aud grand treasurer bavinz beeo read and con- 


tirmed, the Earl of Carnavron directed a deputation of the pro-| never did a sweeter voice fascinate a listener—so soft and low, Conversational Powers of the 


vineial graod masters, past grand wardens and grand officers to 
withdraw fcr the purpose of introducing His Koyal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, and they accordingly cid so, After a short 
time «a procession was formed aud moved up the centre of tue 
hall, and on tbe organ was ployed a processional march, com— 
posed for the occasion by Brother cir Mivbael Costa The 
tyllowivg was the order of the procession:— Four grand stewards 
of the year, yraud stewards, the gloves and apron of the grand 
waster on «a cushion borne by he waster of a lodge, the collar 
and jewel of the gravd master ona cushion borne,by the master 


AS GRAND MASTER OF 


throne and of our great empire. 


me on this occasion. 


l assure you I shall never forget to-day. 
(Great applause. ) 





—~_—_>- 


The Author of ‘‘ Adam Bede.” 


She lives in London, near Regent's Fark, on what is called 
the ‘“‘ Scrth Bank,” where the great city verges away into the 
country, and spreading out'in all directions, the houses are no 
longer crowded together in solid masses, each square looking 
like a huge factory, but stand apart, surrounded by grass and 
flowers. Such a position has all he convenience of the city, 
with rural retirement. Tbe roar of London, which never ceases 
day nor night, here sinks into a faint murmur as if dying away 
in the distance, Allis silence, comfort, and repose, IJ this 
beautifal suburb, hidden by a wall which shuts ont all jarring 
sig ts and sounds, stands the home of the author of ** Adam 
Bede.’ Enter the gate, and you see a square house of two 
stories, with no architectural pretensions, bat which ye has 
aboat it an air of taste which is very attractive, The plainest 
dweiling 1s made beautiful when it stands on a carpet of green 
turf, embowered in roses and boneysuckles. How delicious this 
quiet, and this air of the country, on the borders of a great city ! 
What a retreat for ananthor! Not Southey or Wordsworth, 
amid the bilit and lakes of Camberland, lived and wrote in more 
profonnd tranquility, ‘The interior bas the same character :f 
refined simplicity. There is nothing pretensions. the turniture 
is simple and modest; yet there is harmony of color which 
pleases the eye. White draperies soften, without intercept pg 
the rays of the sun, which play among the flowers in the win- 
dow, the smell of which tills the room, All this the eye takes 
in at a glance, before it rests on the mistress of this charming 
English home. The appearance of **George Eliot,” or Mre. 
Lewes, his been often described, There was a very good por- 
trait of her in the exbibition last year in the Royal Academy. 
No one who bad ever seen her could mistake tbe large head (ber 
brain must be heavier than most men,s) covered with a mass ot 
rich anburn bair. At first | thought her tall; for one could not 
thiok that such a head could rest on an ordinary woman's shoul- 
ders. But, us she rose up, ber figure app ad of but di 
height. She r ceived us very kindly. in seeing, for the first 
time, one to whom we owed 60 many happy hours, it was im- 
possible to feel toward her as a stranger. All distance was re 
moved by ber courtesy. Her manners are very sweet, because 
very simple and tree from affectation. To me ber welcome was 
the more grateful as tha of one woman to another. There isa 
sort of free masonry among women, by which they understand 
at orce those w th whom they bave any actual sympathy. A few 
words, and all reserve was gove. “ Come, sit by we on this 
sofa,” she said; and instantly, seated side by side, we were deep 
in conversation. it is in such intimacy one fecls ‘he maguetism 
of a large mind informed by a true woman's heart; then, as the 
soul shines through the face, one perceives its intellectual beauty 
No portrait can give the fal! expression ot the eye, any more 
than of the voice, Lookiug into thut clear, calm eye, one sees a 
transparent nature, a soul of goodness and truth, an impression 
which is deepened as you listen to her soft and gentie tone. A 
low voice is suid to be an excellent thing in woman. IJtis a 
special charm of the most finely-cultured Engiish ladies. But 











that one must almost bend to hear. You can imagine what a 
pleasure it was thus to eit beside this gifted woman, and hear 
ber talk of questions interesting to the women of England and 
America. 

But | should do her great injustice if { gave the impresicn 
tbat there was in ber conversation apy attempt at display. There 
is no wish to *#hine.” Sbe is above that «affectation of brillancy 
which 1s often mere fi ppaney. Nor doer sbe seek to attract 
homuge and admiration. Un the contrary, she is very averse 
to speak of herself, or even to hear the heartfelt praise of others. 


hear !”) Those are their watchwords; and as long as they never 
mix themselves up in politics so long will, I am sure, this great 
and unsient order floarish and wil] maintein the iategnty of the 
(** Hear, hear”) | thapk you 
once more, brethren, for your cordial reception of me to-day and 
I thank you for having come such immense distances to welcome 


© Washing the Feet of the Apostles. 


AN IMPOSING RELIGIOUS CEREMONY IN MADRID. 


The Madrid correspondent vi tue London Times,|gives the fol- 
lowing account of + embk matic ceremony of washing the 
Apostles’ fee as recently performed by King Alfonso: ** The re- 
ligious services atte ded by the King, which is performed in the 
chapzl, and to which the public are freely admitted, was over at 
noon, and | went up the ‘ Prince’s Staircase’ on my way to the 
‘ Hall of the Columns,’ where the ceremony of the day was to 
come off. kverything about the Madrid alcazur is grand, if not 
strictly beautifal; the commanding site, with the view of the 
dreary vet vast open country, and of the bleak Guadarrama 
ridge, the conrt-yurd, with its massive but clumsy colonnade, 
the cbapel with its wealth of marbles and trescoed vault, finally 
the Saox de lis Cl mnis,a spacious vestibule of magnificent 
lottiness, a stately eutran e to the somewhat too gorgeous suite 
f state apartments—everytbiog is on a large scale and admirably 
befitting a gr at imperial home, It was not without a terrible 
struggle that the persons favored with a pass and clad, the men 
in uniforms are in suber evening black, the ladies in the brilliaat 
colors of their brand new finery —the black mantilla alone being 
‘ de rigeur”— could force their way along the corridors and up 
to the portals, beset with unwashed throug, among whem I de- 
tected a sprinkling of undeniable pi kpockets, With a good 
deal of wear and tear, however brave men ard pushing woman 
mavaged to get throngb, and by the time I entered a compact 
mass of silk and velvet, broad-cloth and gold lac-, crowded gthe 
saloon, the spectators, more than eight bnodred of whom were 
ladies, standing aliround jammed up <n benches, row upon 
row, leaving barely the most limited space open for 
the performers. Within this spice the twelve paupers 
apostles, sat on a settee, cach of them with 
their best foot and leg bare to the knee, and as well * prepared’ 
for the occasion as by dnt of much soap and water could be 
contrived ; the King in bis grand uniform, with a towel tied 
around him, apron wise, followed by Cardinal Mcreno, Aron- 
bishop of Valladolid, in bh 8 scarict robes and scull-eap, and be- 
h nd and all around them a great staff of grandees and mar-hals, 
an array of golden uniforms only distinguishable trom the no 
less sumptuous liveries of the court wenials, by the stars cross- 
e-, cordons and scarfs of their chivalrous ordere, The Cardival 
went first, and sprinkled a few drops of perfumed wa er over 
each of the bare feet in succession ; the King came after, kneel- 
ing before each foot, rnbbing it slightly with his towel, then 
stooping upon it as if he me.nt to kiss it. The ceremony did 
not take many minu es, The 'welve men then got up ; they 
were marshalled in great pomp round the hall, and seated in a 
row on one side of the tabie, with their faces to the spectators, 
in the order observed in Leonardo's grand picture of the Last 
Supper. In the rear of the table, on a bigh and lofty platform, 
stood the court. In the middle the tntanta Isabella, Countess 
of Girgeuti, heiress presun.ptive to the throne, upon whom, af- 
ter long discussion, the title of .Priucess of Asturias has been 
lately conferred, looking tall and majestic, and even somewhat 
stern aud haughty from her elevated station, and with the only 
grave countenance in that vast assemblage ; she was simply at- 
ured in gray silk, and wore an ample white maotilla. By her 
side, right and left, and bebiod ber, were her ladies of honor, 
the Cabinet Ministers, and a multitude :f state and palace dig- 
nitaries. On the extreme right stood the diplomatic bo ty. the 
heads and subaltern members of all foreign legations—the Eug- 
lish and, | believe, the Dutch alone «excepted ; the Earopesn 
representatives in their uniforms, the American republicans in 
plain evening costume.” 





Young Ladies of the 
Present Day. 
The subjec’ of female educatiwu vas brought ont with special 
force of acclamation the superiority of the present day over the 
past in the thoroughness of metruct on imparted. The slipshod 
teaching of girls in former days, its miserable pretense and hol- 
lownes , is an imexbaustible theme; and, indeed, there is not 
much to be said for it, Compare the school books of the past 
with avy paper on teaching addressed to the young women of 
the present- compare what they are expected to know, the sub- 


of a lodge. Just behind these came the grand director of ceremo- | She dues evgross the conversation, but is more eager to } sten jects they are to be interested in, the intricacies of grammar and 


nies (-ir Albert Woods), the grand secretary (Mr. John sHervey, 
president of the board of general purposes (Mr. J. D. Monkton), 
grand registrar (Mr. Macintyre, Q. C,, grand treasurer Mr. 5, 
Tomkins) prand cha; lains (Revs. R. P. Bent and Dr, : impson), 
six pastgraud wardens and six provincial grand wasters. Theu 
came the Prince of, Wales, followed by two grand stewards. tav- 
ing}been condacted to the throne, the brethren bearing the insig- 
niastood bebind, while all the rest, who bad during the proves— 
sion beeo s auding, resumed their seats, and afterwards a prayer 
was offered by tLe grand chaplain. 

Another Musouic ceremony wis then performed, and the M. 
W. G. M. was conducted to the right hand of the throne, and 
the pro-grand master, with the insignia of bis high :office, cun- 
du: ted bim to the cbair on the left of the throne. 

The grand director of cer then proclaimed the instal- 
lation atter souua of trampet, and called upon the brethren to 
salute the grand master according to ancient form. 





TB GRAND MASTER'S PROFESSION OF CREED. 
His Royal Highness, who on rising was received with great 
applau-e, said—; 
Bustaren Iam deeply grateful to the Most Worshipfal Pro- 


Grund Master for the excessively kind words which he has 


just spokeu, and to you, brethen, for the cordial reception 
wbhcb you have given tothem, It bas been your unanimous 
wish. bretren, that I should occupy tbis chair as your Grand 
Ma-ter, and you bave tois day iostaled me It is dificult tor 
me to tind words adequats to express wy deep thanks for the 
bigh houor which bas b en bestowed upon me an honor which 
has ready been bestowed on several members of my 
family, a7 predeceasors, and brethren, it will be always my 
most urdeot aad sincere wish to walk in their footsteps 

(** Liear, ear !”,— and by God's help to tuifil tne duties of that 
high cilice which I bave been called upon to fillto day in the 
8uu.e unver in Which those filled the office who preceded me, 
Toe Pro Grand Master bas tld you, brethren —and I feel con- 
Vineed it is so—that such an assemblage in Grand Lodge bas 
never been known, and when I look round me in this vast and 
#pucious ball aud see thuse who have some from the north and 
the south, from the east and the west, it is, | trast, an 
oweu of good, (* Hear, hear!’, The various duties that I have 
to perfurm in wy position lam afraid will not enable me, so 
frequently as I could wish, to attead tomy many daties cou- 
nected with the craft; but you, brethren, may te sure that 
whonever | have the time I shall do my atmost to maintain the 
high position in which the craft now is, and to do u y duty by it 


aud wy Guly by you on every possible occasion. ( * Hear, | tory; and it is only cn the wind-swept steppes of Central Asia 
héar!’) it wonid, brethren, | feel sure, be uxeless for me on|that animals are found to produce go fine a wool. The sbaw!- 
sueh ul Occarlon to recapital te anything which has been so; weavers get miserable wages, and ate allowed neither to leave 
ably tuid we Ly the provincial Grand Master relative to #reema- | Kash bor cb their i ent, so that they are nearly 


soury. Every Englishman knows that the two national words, | 
may say, of the craft are ‘‘ loyalty’ and ‘charity.’ (‘* Hear, 


thun to talk, She bas that delicate fact—which is one vf the 
fine arts among women- to make others talk, suggesting opics 
the most rich and fruitial, and by a word drawing the conversa- 
tion into a channel where it may flow with a broad, free current. 
ibus she makes you forget the celebrated author and think only 
of the refined and highly cultivated woman, Yon do not feel 
awed by her genius, but only quickened by it, as something that 
calis out all that is better and truer. While there is no attempt 
to impress you with ber intellectual superiority, you feel natu- 
rally elevated into ah gber sphere. The conversation of itselt 
floats upward into a region above the co. monplace. The sma!l- 
talk of ordinary society would seem an imrertinence. There is 
a singular earnestness abont her, as if those mild eyes looked 
deep into the great, sad, swful truths of existence. 0 her life 


—From Howe Sketches in trance, by Mrs. Henry M. Field. 


Two Lives RARELY BUN 60 CLOSELY parallel as those of Robert 





tive years when the busband fell ill. His wife attended toh m 
claimed, ** Thank God be bas gone before me!” 


within five pours. 
years of age. 





Tarkish slippers. 
many coly 1 per cent, each. 


t 


baraja bawanely made evormous purchases on bis own 


is « serjous reality, and the gift of genius a grave responsibility. 


and Mary Essery, who had lived for many years at Orchard Hiil 
Yarm, pear Bidetord, England. they had been married sixty- 


assidnously, and when he died on Wednesday afternoon, she ex- 
Jt was not 
long, bowever for the old lady sank back exhausted, and died 
toth the deceased were verging on ninety 


Kasur Sxawis.—Tbe famous sbawls of Kashmir 
ate now somewbut at a discount in the world, except in France, 
where they still torm a portion of almost every bride’s troussean, 
and where at least in povels, every lady of the demi-monde is 
described as wrapped in un v ai Cuchm re, and wearing a pair of 
france alone takes about 80 per cent. of the 


Kashmir sbawis exported from Asia; the United States of 
Awerica take 10, Italy 5, Rassia 2, and Great Britain and Ger- 
‘ f course the late war almost en- 
tirely de-troyed the shawl trade, but it bas for the time being re- 
turned to its former state; and at the period of collapse, the Ma- 


constraction, wbich are to be at their finger-ends, with the 
i or accidental picking up of knowledge, which was 
once the woman's main of acqai t, acd our expecta- 
t ons are not unreasonably raised. The pupils of the new school 
ought to be more companionable than their predecessors ; they 
onght to tals better, more correctly, more elegantly; and as 
their subjects of interest b mure profound, as science and 
art open their stores to them, their vocabulary should meet the 
need, at once more accurate, more copious, more felicitous, 
We put it to our world of readers, is it so? Do onr young ladies 
talk better than their mothers ; do they express their meaning 
with greater nicety; nay do they speak better grammar? 
Moreover, is this an aim? Are they tunght to do this by the 
writer. of their owu sex who profess to portray the girlhood of 
our day? Is it not an understood thing that three or four epi- 
thets a e to do duty for ali the definition the female mind has 
need of, and that solecisms which would have shocked the ears 
of an earlier generation pass unreproved? The present regime 
not only does not teach people to talk, it dces nut— 
to judge by appearances—even inspire the wish or prompt the 
attempt to clothe thought in exact wording. The best educa- 
tion can only help toward clear thinking ; but fit words and 
plenty of them it ought to put at its papil’s comm:nd. Do the 
boasted systems of our day succeed in this? Inthe most care- 
fally and elabora ely trained girl of eighteen we do not look for 
more than the promise ; but we reasonably expect promise. 
Taste, carefal nct to offend we might calcolate on ; and a sensi- 
tiveness easily offended. Newly freed from the seclusion of t 6 
schoolroom, the great interests that agitate the intellect of the 
world will impress her with awe as well as an eager curiosity, 
held in check by modest grace—the natural attitude cf an intel- 
ligent hstener ; and by tbe difficulty of finding fitting words to 
express dawning thougbt. This is no unreasopvabl: ideal of 
youthful culture feeling its way. We approach the object of so 
many cares ; she 's not listen ng, but talkicg with rapidity aud 
dash. What are the words that first greet our ears? ‘Iwo or 
three hackneyed epithets, which we had supposed mere school- 
boy slang, and perh ps a word or a phrase which—so widely] 
separate is the vernacular becoming from our w itten language 
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in the position of slaves; and their averag 
three-half-pence a day.—Blackwood’s Magazin 








‘Tbe revenue from this source bas diminished to at least balt 
what it was some years ago; but still a superior wovea shawl 
will bring, even in Kashmir, as mach as £300 sterling ; and 
about £130,000 worth of sbawls is annually exported, £10, 00 
worth going to Europe. The tinest of the goat’s wool employed 
in this manofacture comes from Turfan, in the Yarkand terri- 


@ wages. is only about 
ie. 


—we hesitate to expose to the ordeal of priat. What promise 
for the future is there in this? How is it to develop into the 
conversation of the gif ed woman? Shs is a good girl, we have 
reason to believe, and we take it on trust that she knows a vast 
deal of history, many languages, aud some science ; but what is 
tbe good of it all if she has no adjectives at command bat nice, 
jolly, horrid, awtul, dizgusting, and tremendous? How can she 
keep what she bas got? How can it fructify? Thonght dies it 
it has no means of expression. It is really a grand power to, 
have something to say, and to be able to say it. bis it is to be 
educated ; but the someth ng to say fades out of being and con- 
seiousness if adequate speech be wanting - Dlackwood’s Maga- 


zine. 
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California Wealth on Paper. 


The San Francisco Call publishes a list of the 
certificates of mining incorporations filed in the 
Clerk’s office of that city in 1874. 
225 in number, of which 134 mines are located 
in Galifornia, sixty-seven in Nevada, seven io 
Utab, six in Arisona, th:ee in Idaho, three in 
Mexico and Lower Californi», and five not lo- 
cated in apy one district, but embracing eeveral. 
Some of these companies have since increased 
their capital stock ‘I'be total value, as repre- 
sented, in the several Sta‘es and Territories is as 
fullows: 

Total for California. .........re0e-$545 493,000 





Total for Nevada... ee weseeseese 852,250,000 





Total for Utah....ccccesesseceeee 22,403,000 
Vo'al for Arizona. .......2-eeeeee2 17,600 000 
Total for Idaho......... —_ 14,000,000 


Total for Mexico and Lower Cali- 
WEED cases -caccccncsecesese 


. 16,120 000 
Total miscellaneous ......seeceee 


17 400 000 


Grand total.............$985, 266,000 
The average incorporate value of a share in 
these companies mentioned is $100, which gives 
9 852,266 shares as the amouut of paper certifi- 
cates of interest imposed on the community du- 
ring the year ]874, which, if equally distributed 
among the people of San Francisco, would give 
to each man, woman, and child forty-four 
shares, representing $4,400 of corporate valui- 
tion, The probabilities are, the Cal! adds, that 
the year 1874 was not more preductive of min- 
ing incorporations than the average per year 
since the breaking out of the Nevada silver 
excitement, but the capital stock has, of late, 
been fixed at a moch higher figare than wes for 
merly the fashion. The Courty C'erk’s offi-e in 
San Francisco bas incorjorated, since 1861, 
mining companies with capital stock amounting 
in the ggregate to not ies than tive billion dol- 
lars. Not one company in a hundred of those 
incorporated has avy real value. 





An Imrontast New Rairoap.—The Pitts- 
bargh Commercial says that a pr’ ject is well ad- 
vanced to bui'd a line of railroad from this city 
to Youngstown, Ohio, at which point the new 
road will connect witb tbe Clevelard and Maho. 
ning branch of the Atlantic and Great Western 
Railway, which is leased by the New York and 
Erie R ilway, and with the Mahoning branch of 
the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Raili- 
road, opt rated by the New York Central combi- 
nation, it is aleo stated that by meaus of the 
A'lantic and Great Western Railway, the Balti- 
more and QObio road will abt in a route from 
Youngstown to its Chicago Juuction, making « 
route to Chicago of about «qual length with the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railway 
The Atlantic and Great Western Railway, by 
the connection thus open to its Cleveland and 
Mahoning branch, will bave a direct route be- 
tween Clevelond and Pittsburgh. which will not 
vary at any oue point muck over ten miles from 
ao air-lins. 





Important to Depositors in Savings 
Banks. 


Arpissy vs. Exiz County Savines Banx —In 
1873 pleintiff had deposited with defendant to 
his credit $¥25 50. In Aprilof that year one 
Clarkson abstracted the plaictffs pess-book 
from his trunk, forged a receipt in the plain- 
tiff's name for the money due thereon, and drew 
the same from the bank. The thief bas not 
since been fonod. Defendant's by-laws provided 
that the possession of the pase-book was soffi- 
cient evidence of ownership to autho:izs the 
p»yment of moneys due thereon without furtber 
inquiry on its part, There was some evidence 
going to ehow that Clarkson, upon presenting 
the pass-book at the bank, acted ina menner 
calculated to arouse suspicion, aleo that there 
was material difference between the forged s g- 
nature and the plaintiff's signature, »8 written 
in the signatare book of defen fant. Defendant 
claims that, having over 25,000 depositors, it is 
impossible that the officers of the bavk can 
recogniz3 them all, or even become familiar 
enough with their signatures to always detect 
forgeries, and that the bank is protected by the 
by-law before mentioned. Upon trial (Superior 
Court, of Baffa'o,) the court held substantially 
this view of the case, and directed a verdict for 
defendant. Upon appeal to General Term on 
April 20th 1675, this ruling was sustained, and 
the plaintiff having bronght his case here, the 
Court of Appeals bas affirmed the judgment of 
the court below its coste, ' 

AL oe TS 


Tus Gasat Buvg Leap of Canisorsia, which 
is nothing more than the bed of an ancient wa- 
ter-course, whose sands and gravel are rich in 
float gold. is now reported to have been traced 
through Northern California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton Territory, and British Columbia, for a dis- 
tance of over eeven hundred miles. All the 
goli taken from the younger placer and lode 
workings since the settlemert of the Pacific 
coast will not, if this be true, represent a tenth 
of the precious metal yet lying untouched io 
this ancient wa'er-course. 

0—_—_—__—_ 

Catt For Five Muittions or 1862 
Bonps.—The Treasury Department has 
just made a call for $5,000,000 of 1862 
bonds, interest on which is to cease on the 
Ist of August next as follows : 





Nos. 44,201 to 48,100 ; five hundreds, 
Nos. 22,410 to 25,000 ; one thousands, 
Nos. 70,951 to 75,850, 





Fifties, Chatham, and Cover company, between Lud- 
Nos. 17.101 to 18,700 ; one hundreds, | gate-bill and Victoria which cost upwards of a 
aillion and a ba'f per mile, the Midland comps- 
ny is arid to have cffered the prodigious sum of 
£16,000 090, and tobe now in negotiation for 
‘its purchase.—Builder, 


American Railways in Default. 


(From Herapath’s London Railway Journal.) 
A recent ecition of the Times referred to a 


They were | circumstance we have often alluded to, namely, 


the enormous amount of capital euok in Ameri- 

can railways, on which no interest or dividend 

is pail, And a very large portion of these en- 
ormous sums has been revdered valueless by 

most reckless means, The fares and charges of 

the Railway Companies in question have beep 

so cnt down by arbitrary legislation that the 
lines wre unable to meet the interest charges 
upon them. Here it may be arked what have 
we to do with the matter? Why not have 
American to grapple with American? If one 
part of the Americas public ara so unwise or 
a.fortunate as to trust another part of the 
American public anc lose, it is their look out 

and we are unconcerned. If a'ter the” expendi- 
ture of a large capital on railways, its owners 
suddenly find themselves dividendless or with- 
out interest as the conseqnence of a most uncen 

aciunable forced reduction of rater, it does not 
concern us. Unfortunately it dove, We have 
supplied the capital in question, or the greater 
partofit. The practice seems to b» to borrow 
money here, and to destroy its value there. after 
it has done its work of constrocting railways for 
the American people. The ‘cuteness of thie 
operation is clea and complete encugh ! What 
can we do? Wecan complaii, but what is the 
use of that? We can also, being bondhcliers, 
sell the defaulting line, and divide the proceeds. 
Trae, but it will ooly sell for its value, cut down 
as we have pamed. The capital value of no in 
comeisni Something is not to be made out 
of nothing, by a eale by auction. 

It is stated that as much as $500,000, 000. or 
£100 000,090, placed in American railways yields 
no interest | 

The Wisconsin legisl»ture ta: lately rendered 
itself conspicuous by its ** advaoced”’ notions in 
regard to dealing with railways, and what ie 
called the Potter law is bighly popular. The 
law enacted at the inetance of Senator Potter is 
simply this, that the fares and charges are re- 
duced to so low a point that they leave litile or 
uo profit, 

When a foreign State borrows and then de- 
clines to pay the stipulated interest, and coo- 
temptuously ignores the claims of the Poad- 
holders for a return of the capital, the latter are 
told by sensible people tbat it serves them 
right; that if they are fools enouzh to place 
their money upon no security, they must expect 
to loss Against a foreign State disposed to be 
distonest, there is no remedy. What can the 
Briti-h bondbolder do? If be has a mortgage 
on the property of the foreigner cin he fore- 
close, and sel! ths lands, &c.,? He might think 
if he is goose enongh tolform such an opinion 
that the Britich G veroment onght to enforce: 
his claims, but as that can be done only by 1e- 
sort to war, such a remedy is s'mply absurd and 
impossible, There is not the least remedy 
against a foreign debtor, The ovly way to treat 
him on the part of th- British lender, is for the 
latter to button up his pockets, and say, **You 
have plundered me this time but you will pot 
have avother opportupity—ths door is closed 
forever against you as a future borrower,”” But 
when money was lent on the security of the 
mortgage bonds of a railway abroad, it wae 
thought that there was something iike substan 
tial security for the money, for the pr: fits of the 
line could be seized, or the line sold ia the 
event of default. The Potter law in America 
however, settlhs this matter thoroughly. The 
profits are rendered nil by reduction of the rates. 
‘The bondholders are quite at liberty to seize the 
line, if they like, but there are no profits to re 
ceive, and the line is not worth eelling! What 
is the difference b tween the security of a tond 
of Ecuador aud a bond of a Wisconsin railway? 
Ecuador repudiates, Wi in invalidates, the 
result being the same to the creditors in both 
cases, Of the two we think we would rather 
bave an Ecuador bond, since we may abuse the 
Government of that wretched country for its 
dishonesty, hoping some day for a change of cir- 
cumstauces, This hope may not be wortb 
much, bat in the case of a Wisconsin railway 
rendered of no value by the application of the 
Potter law, tbe ruin of the hoodholders is legally 
effected The Wisconsin Legislature assumes 
the right of cutting down railway rates to what 
extent it pleases, and who can say euch action is 
otherwise than legal ?—s'rictly legal! 








Cost or Lonpon Merroroxitan Ratt- 
ware. —The proposed fusion of the South-Eastern 
aod the London, Chatham. and Dover railways 
gives a special interest just now to the cost 
which was incurred by the South-Eastern com. 
pany in constructing the Oannvon-street and 
Charing-cross branches. The street station to 
the Charing-cross etation, including the distance 
across the river by the two tridges, Is only 
about two miles and yet the South-Eastern 
company spent upwards of four millions sterling 
io th-ir construction in order to carry their sy-- 
t m into the heart of the City end the Wes'-ead. 
where they built the two great stations oil'e! 
respectively the Canvoo-strret aud Ckharing- 
cross stations. The two miles of line in qves- 
tior, which cost the eoormous sum of £2,100.. 
000, a mile, are under-tood to be the most ex- 
pensive gpiece of rai'way construction in the 
world, and in them-elves are nev-r expected to 
pay, but nevertheles: afford great accommoda- 
tion to the public, It may be added that for 
the Metropolitan Extension line of the London 





and Bankers. 


Arriz, 1875, 
To the Editor of the Wail Street Journal: 


tional Convention of Bank Cashiers and Bank 


at Saratoga, New Yo.k. 


nection with banke, 


senal irtercourse with those who are in dal! 
our busines: 
ed by a National Congress of experienced ban 
cussed, 


dance, 


sobjects for discussion and action, &., &c 


New York. 


A. W. Suenman, cashier, Dry Goods Bauk, New 


York. 
Joun M. Crayz, casbier, National Shoe an 
Leather Rank, New York. 


Buston. 


monwealih, Boston 


Portlond. 
Gloucest>r, 
bank, Providence. 


Bank, Philadelphia. 

PLA 
Ph lade! pnia. 

J. Westsy Gueet, cashier, Citisens’ 
Bank, Baltimore, 

A P. Patmge, casbier, Albany City Bank. 

S. M, Crement, casbier, Marine Bank, Buffalo, 


J. D. Scunty, cashier, 
Pittaburgh. 


turers’ Hank. Detroit 
Rank, Sc. Paul. 
Chic- go 


Chicazo 


Qaincy. 

Wa. G. Fiica, cashier, 
Bank, Milwankee, 

Tue». Stanwoop, cashier, First National Bank 
Cincinnati. 

H. ©. YerGcasow, cashier, 
Band, Cincinnati. 

Wa. L. Curigr, cashier, Merchants’ 
Rank, Cleveland. 


ledo. 
E. C. Breck, cashier, Exchange Rank, St. Louis. 
James T. HuwenstEin, cashier, Valley Nationa 
Baok St Louis. 
R. A. Berts, cashier, St. Lovis National Bank. 
F, W. Bigsincer, cashier, Fourth National Bank 
St. Louis. 
S. A. Fustoasr & Co, Bankers, !ndiasapolis, 


ville. 
Bank, Louisville. 


Me mpbie. 

©. L. C. Dupuy, cashier, State National Bank 
New Orleans. 

Josera Mutosen, cashier, 
Bank New Orleans, 
H.G. Loper, cashier, Peoples National Bank 
Charlie ten 


Virginia tbiwbmond, 

Raut, Hutcainos & Co., bankers, Galveston. 

L. Leosagp, cashier, Adams & L-onard, 
Dal'ae. 


San Franci-co, 


Benk, San Francisco. 

Pe. N. LitrestaaL, casbier, 

Pauk, San Francisco 
EE 


Claike Va. bas been sued by the Now York 
holders cf a Shenavdoab Valley Railroad bund, 
the county seeking to esca,e from its guaranty 








of the interest, 


National Convention of Bank Cashiers 


You are respectfully invited to attend a Na- 


ere, to be held on the 20th day of July next 
The desire and ne- 
cessity for a meeting such as is now propose: 
has lovg been folly realizad, and its importance 
duly appreciated by all who have an official con- 
The advantazes and pleas- 
ure, ind’vidoally, that will be derived from per- 


corr: spondence, are alone sufficient inducement 
for such a meeting; and beside better acquain- 
tance and pleasure, we believe that great profit 
will result frem interchange and comparison of 
ideas and experience relating to the conduct of 
We cannot but think, further. 
more, that our general interests will be promot- 
officera and financiers, in which, doubtless, ques 
tions of national interest and importance, ar 
they relate to us will be fully and freely dis- 
These objects combined must, we bo 
lieve, commend universal resp ct end atten- 
tion, and exert a powerful influence for good 
From the hearty approval of the meeting and 
its objects received through resporses to corres- 
pondence with cashiers and bankers in the 
principal cities and towns of the country, we 
have every reason to expect a very large utten- 

It will give na plearure to have you signify, to 
one of the undersigned, your intention to be 
present at the cvnvention; ano aleo any counse! 
or suggestions you may ba pleased to give re- 
epecting the meeting, the order cf bu iness, 


Geo. F. Banger, cashier, First National Bank, 


Royat B. Conant, cashier, Eliot National Bank, 
Jouy J. Epvy, cashier, National Bank of Com 
Ws A. Winenip, cashier, Casco National Bank, 
Himam Rica, cashier, Oape Aon National Bank, 
Hons W. Vernon, cashier, Merchants’ Nationa) 
Mosrtoy McMicaaet Jn, cashier, First Nationa) 
Ketter cashier, Union National Bank, 


National 


Cua. L Upron, cashier, City Bank, Rochester. 
First National PRauk, 


C. U. Carman, cashier, Merchants’ and Manufac- 
W. R. Megeiam, cashier, Merchants’ National 
L. V. Pansoss, cashier, Third National Bank, 
L. J. Gace, cashier, First National Bank, Chi- 
oar 7 Ives, cashier, Union Nationel Bank, 
U. 8. Psnrrecn, caehier, First National Bank, 
National Exchange 


Merchants’ National 


National 
C. F. Apams, cashier, Second Nations] Pank, To- 


W. G. Home, casbier, Bank of Kentucky, Louis- 
J. J. Faesman, casbier, State National Bank, 
Mutual Nationa) ° 


. W. Lo: kwoop, cashier, National Bank of 


Mas Brown, cashier, Bink of O:lirornia 
- N Van Brunt, caseier, Merchants, Exchange 


Anglo-California 


Repcpration sa Vigaista, — The County of 


Canada and her Railways, 


The Avent-General for Canada hes lately 
taken the London Times to task, for some rough 
¢xpreesions upon railway en'erprices ia that 
country, The Times seemed to think that 
becanee the Grand Trunk, the Great Western of 
Canada, and other Canadian lines pa'd no divi- 
dend, the Englich public could nt he «xpected 
to find more capital for new Canadian ral'wave, 
How ver illogical ite conclusions, we confeas wa 
*hiok as the Times thinks, that until the Grand 
Truvk and Great Western of Canada, which are 
the great lines of that country, are profitable 
concern, it is very little use to issue in Londoa 
prospectuses for new Canadian railwave, 

Diving into the canges of. the failore of the 
¥|Gracd Tronk and Great Western of Canata to 
pay dividerda, the Agent-General for Canada 
save ;—* How much per mile have ralways 
manag and financed in Canada, and now pay'na 
large dtwidends, cost per mile, In comparison ? 
Are there any railways in Canala paying larce 
dividends ? lf so we have bern most fortunate 
‘DR not only baving never he»rd of them, but 
fioding tthem unquoted to this dav in our 
London S'ock Rachange sh»re liste, We dabble 
only in Grand \franks and Great Western of 
Cavad.’a and one or two other but minor Cana 
dian railwaye, If there be profitable Nnes in 
Canada is it quite fair for Canada to keep all the 
good prying iailways to herself, and let us have 
nothing but the non-paying onrs? And does 
thie circumstance flatter one’s hopes that any 
new Canadian ondertakings introdaced here 
would be better than the old one ? If they were » 
calculated to be prosperons conceras would it 
not ke preferable for the Canadiavs to deal with ~ 
themse!ves, there doing ** railways managed end 
financed in Canada’’ which now pay “large 
dividends,’’ while bere there are none auch - we 
mean we own no Canadian railways which pay 
large div dends—and itis an undoubted trath 
that in Eogland we bive a very poor opioton of 
the paying capabilities of Canadian ral.waya. 

The Grand Trovk never has paid a dividend, 
nor even approached that po-ition, and at the 
present moment sfter many years of workiog it 
d| doer not even earn ull i's preference dividends ! 

The Grest Western of Canada used to pay 
very fair dividends, but they are now gone— 
for a time at least,—and people say that coms 
neting lines in Canada have helped to do that. 
If so is this.a circumstance favorable to new 
railway conrtruction in Canada at the cost of 
Roglien capital? Depend upon it that London 
capitalist are not absolute fools, and that uoles 
yood security and good interest can be guaren- 
teed, or rendered safe, there is no more English 
capitel for new Canad aa railways uotil the old 
oves pay well 

We may add that th» capital cost per mile of 
the Great Western of Canada ia nuw just about 
what it was a few years back, when that line 
paid goud dividends, It is therefore not financ- 
ing in capital, or any heavy capi'al cost, which 
bus driveo down that proverty It is something 
else. It is loss of traffic and enlargement of 
working expenses. The £20 10s. share of this 
Company, which used to be at a high premium, 
ignow ateome 10! If the Canada Southern as 
& competing line to the Great Wertern of Can- 
ada has bad any bavd in knocking awfy the 
dividends of thet Company. it may also do 
Canada itself the disse. vice of scaring away Eog- 
lish capitalists from aiding the formation of pew 
Canadian railways, however usefol they may 
be.— Herap ath’s London Railway Journal, 


‘ 





THERE ARE ‘uiRT¥-1wov DivIDEND-PayING 
mines in Osliforoia, Nevada and Liabo, which 
are on the San Fr .ocisco list, Thess mines paid 
dividerds op to aod including March, aggregu- 
ting $53,961,200 Assessments levied by them 
ageregated $17,151,383); net profits, $41,609;- 
870 The mines are thos classified : In Caliror- 
nis, five—assesemert . $63 000; dividends, $2 - 
419 000 Io Nevada, twenty-fonr—assesements, 
$15,788,030: dividends, $55 967,200. In Idaho, 
three — assesemen's, $1,800,000; dividends, 
$575,000, 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
i Established 1852 
DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 
‘| ts Published Every Saturday, bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soatt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORE CITY, 








L. C. Murray, casbier, Kentocky, National] @2¥* DOLLARS PER 4NNUM in Advance, 





SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
C C The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 
-,~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
or Garden, by mail ie oy $1 
per 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New, 
‘|Choice Strawberries and Peaches. A 
priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 
Ornamental ‘lrees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &c., and FRESH 
FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 
choicest collection in the country, with 
all noveltics, will be sent gratis to any 
plain address. 25 sorts of either Flower, 
Garden, Tree, Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 
Seeds, for $1.00, sent by mail, prepaid, 
WHOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THE 
TRADE. Agents Wanted. 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 
Established 1842, 
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THE ALBION. 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 


INSURANCE. 











CUNARD LINE. 


EstaBLisHep 1840. 
The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships- 


LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, vAND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
we Geltinige every — From New York every 
Frora &« ston every ‘Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK UR BOSTON. 


Ry ey Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Second Cl: 8 

By Steamers Ci beng | Steerage. First Class, 15, 17 and 
21 


Suincas, 
FROW N24 VaR Ot B BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Ciuss, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Faris, $15, Gold additional. 

| oan ge, at iowest rates. 

B pe tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 

rts sof Kurore, at lowest rates. 

a ugh bills of lading given ‘for Belfast, Glasgow, 
oa, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, ani 
for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passer apply at the Company’s 
ice,, 4 Kowling Green, 


hay 4 ail passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
2 
wall CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenrt. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


CARRYING VG U. S. MAIL. 
New York and Glasgow. 














STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.3 


UTOPIA ....00.-0ee00---- Saturday, May 15, at2 P.M 
E:+hIovIa oT). Saturday, May 22,at8A.M, 
LOLIVEA ... . .. Saturday, May 29, at noon. 







ELYSiA....-- ssroeeesSaturday, tune 5,at 10 A. M. 
C\LIFORNIA... . Saturday, Juue 12, at noon. 
VIOLORIA.....00000 Saturday, June 1). at 3 P. M, 
UTOPIA....c0..cereeeeceoed Saturday, June 26, at neon, 
RATES OF PASSAGE—TO GLASGOW, LIVE =RPOOL, 
LONDONDERRY, QUEENSIOWN OR BELFAST : 


Cabin Passage—@75, $85 and $90, currency. 











INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 
other first-class line. cote 
G@@e™ Drafts issued for any amcunt at lowest rates. 





Send for circulars, iving ng A ena to Com- 
ifices, 7 Bowling Green, 
T, HENLERSON BROFMERS, Agents. 














* LINE,” 
TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—FRom PHILADELPHIA : 









Steamers a with a Star (thus*) po nor carry 


™ RED STAR LINE,” 


ANTWERP. 
From Philadelphia. m New York. 
VADERLAND......May 21 (STATE, of NEVADA.May 8 
NEDERLAND.... June 14 1 SWITZEKLANL...June 2 
sailing ‘'wice a Monts. 
Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates 
Apply to to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 


= Drafts on England and Ireland. 


INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY, WV. V. 
Corner of Ced: Cedar Street. 


NEW YOR YORK, January lith, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMEN! OF TIE AP- 
tairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
ce ot dection 2 of a Charter . 
B acl, 
IS74.ccccceccccccscoeccccsecs $91,546 78 
Premiums received from Jan. 

60,221 {9 


1, 
to Dec. 31, 1874, on mg 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 


I 

















$731,768 77 


This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
o risks have been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS, 
tremiums marked off as earned during the 
PETION AS ADOVE..cerceccecersccrsceseceoes 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savin; &e. 

during the same peri “ages B40, 588 14 
Keturn Premiums... .$82,7 

THE COMPANY HAS Tua eeu ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank .ccsceesceceee soe e$l55 U71 

Jnited States and other stocks... .469,499 00 

ans on Stocks, drawing interest193,300 00 


Premium Notes and Bills deceivanle....... 





$612,795 58 





$812 870 01 
106,350 1 





[_— 


INSURANCE. 








ATLANTIC 


*KENIL WORTH... .c0cccecscecccccseeccccees March 25 

PENNSYLVANIA Arril 1 

© eienerepeacenemna SccApril 8 

*ABBOTS eee «+-April 15 

i aceineacanie weeeseeApril 2? | 
7s geccsoses eorseee eccvee--sApril 29 

na 970, Bee » paya currency : 
Cabin, $10) and $7 Second Cabins and Steerage, at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. New York, 


Office 51 Wall Street: 


ORGAN ZED, 18242, 


ee 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLanp Navication Risks, 
And will issue Policies making Loss 

payable in Ragas. 


Its Assets for the | Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
he assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 


the year, Certificates for which are 
od 





issued, bearing interest until 7 


United States, State, Bank 
ther 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WALL STREET, W. Y. 


NEW YORK, January 2ist, 1875, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1874, is published 
in conformity with the provisions of its Charter: 


fe my ums December 3lst, 1873.. $246,9:0 93 
Premiums received from January b:t to De- 
Comber 31st, LST leeeereeescoe-coasss.ce.ee 1,378,826 06 


Total Premiums..... +. -ccscccesesee- $1,062,776 99 


Amount of premiums earned from January 
lst to December Sist, 1874..... ... .-0ee-. $1,401,099 20 
Less return premiums........ et) i48 37 27 


“s oof! 313,615 93 93 
‘Com 


Ce eee reer eeee 


Ne' earned premiums ... 
Paid during the same period : 
missions, Expenses and Re -Insurance, less 

SAVAGES... ee cceecececesesereocceeseces.. 1,065,189 89 


$213,127 Oa 


Paid cash dividend to stockholdere, 
August lst....scee..ssceecceees $20,000 Ov 


$155,753 29 


lhe Company has the following Assets 
Cash in banks and with ba’ — $32,737 49 
an 


Paid cash rebat-ment to delers...... 


o Stocks.. sse.ceeeeee 406,7°0 00 
Interest dive on “Investmests «ee 5, 9€3 24 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in 

course of collection .. . ....+e+++ 163,839 89 





J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. KH. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report 


—OF THE- 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway. 








Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 50,128 2 * 
oY and Claims due the Company i Income For the Year 1874. 
itimat: itecee ces ereee €,0. 
= ns 9 For Pr ns, Extra Premiums, &c........$1,54z,132 00 


























Total Assets... eee $1,0'0,367 78 | For Interest....... co-ccoeess eve seesee 530,070 96 
SIX PER CENT. ap Sagres a the outstanding Cer- | For Interest, &c., accrued...e..0 ssce.sse0e _ 55,088 a 
| NAL LINE OF STEAM ERS tificates of protits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
nd d sani anes py cn andafter TUESDAY, the $2,30 405 15,620 73 73 
ay of Februa: . 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. | fii! GNnebEeMED BALANCE OF THE cERTT- Disbursements. 
NOTICE. FICA Lo pt p= gp yy Ay — OF | Paid for Cizims by Death on 
867, Al y PE ENT. HE ISSUE OF] policies and P. tof A 
1868, will deemed and paid a a 
This Cofhpany takes the Risk of Insurance (upto #500, | ‘808 will be redeeme fg A FT TT alae | wallintecccsacecmcsccecsosee 004000 60 
000 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus ores Passen-| (UESDAY, the 2nd day of February, from which date| Pad fer Dividends, Return 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety und avoidance) interest thereon will cease. ‘The certificates to be pro- ccebeieh, ainesk Wilke 
o1 danger at sea iuced at the time of payment and cancelled to the any nye 
The most coutheuly route has always been adopted by extent redeemed. cies. and Intereat on Divi- 
this Company to avoii Ice and HeapLanps. A dividend in Scrip of FIFTY PER CONT.) dend. &0 ..ccccsscseccocseee 462,190 ‘8 
Tons. eamene be cate on the a = Earned Premiums tor qause eum. 
BPAIN......00sceeeeeeeed871 CANADA......++++-4276] the vear ending December 31st, 1874, which may be 
EGYPT TININNs0g9 GREECE ; $310] entitled to partictpate. Certificates for which will be is- Toss! amount returned 
ITALY.... THE QUEEN... “cana ued on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day of 2. next.| to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 98 
FRANCE «3441 By order of the Board é 
HULLAND.. — Paio ior Expenses Salaries, 
DENMARK ......0000 ° - ear 1RUSTEES: Taxes, Medical Exam ners’ 
One ot the above steamers will leave New York eve JONIN K. MYER Ww LECON 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown as ey yee 3, wieliaM ines Ere Fees, Comeiinatens.cooccsce 206,008 8 a. — 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to Lon on direct from @_D. IL. GILLESPIE, THEO. W. MORRIS, —— 
New York. A. S. BARN THUS. B MERRICK, Assets. 
Cabin passage to Liverpool.........+++ eeseees870 and $80) wy 7 BLODGETT GEORGE A. MEYER, 
Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion | jou1N A, BARTOW, WALTER H. LEWIS, __ | Cash in Bank. ‘frust Company, 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. ALEX. M. EARLE GEORGE W. SMITH, and ON hand..c.coccccesseee $60,329 27 
Srecrage passa +: agony reduced prices. FRANCIS MORAN, HENRY D. BOLre, Bouds and Mortgages, and In 
Vassengers and from Liverpool, Cardiff, | WM. HKOEMA JOUN H. CLA terest accrued on ame ,.. . 5,158, '67 3° 
Bnstol, Que I. on Tontundaney, Glasgow, London, JAMES R. TAYLOR, JAMES H. DUN HAM, Loans on Polictes 1n force...... 2,279,739 ¢8 
Autwerp, Kotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen-| y pam T BRUCE. SV M. BATES, United States urd New York 
agen. ALBERT B. STRANGE, RICHARD P. BRUFF, State Stocks...ce0....sseeeee 703,253 00 
ibe Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the| 4 AUGUST So Low, FRANKLIN EDSON, Quarterly and Sem:- Annual 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New| pRANCIS PAYSON, STEPHEN L. MERCHANT | Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and| jE;IAL READ, JAMES L, HATHAWAY, miums and Interest in course 
ov — ume cay a - com-| JOHN R. WALLER, of t collection and transinise 
fortof passeugers, and securing speed, satiety and com- - ooh aeseatina pec. 513,008 24 
= pune. . alia , am s JOHN. K. MYERS, President. ganas ‘Loans on Stocks 
or further particulars avp! vs at the Company's office, .) A) . and Bonds (Market ve'xs of 
a. We IURST, Manager, WM. LECON KY, Vice President. the Securities, $301,278...... 644,080 47 
69 9 DKOADWAY, NEW YORK. | Tuomas Hats, Secretary. Interest due to date, an 
— other property ...+....c00 26,705 95 
i . ee ed ts SS ae 
Notice to the Holders, of NEW YORE Reser eur baiji “ieee 


Arkansas State Bonds 





Orrice Stare Boarp or Finance, 
Litre Rock, January 29th, 1875. 


UNVER A RECENT ACT OF THE 
Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned 
have been constituted a Board of Finance 
for the State, with authority to correspond 
witb the holders of the bonds of Arkansas, 
in order to agree upon some uaiform plan 
of consolidating and settling the just 
debts of the State. Holders of such bonds 
will do a favor to the Board by conferring 
with them at an early day. 


teceive ret attention. 
. H, GARLAND, Governor. 
M. M. ROSE, 
G. N. PEAY, 
State Board of Finance. 


L.an and Indemnity Company, 


229 Droadwav, corner Barclay Street, N.Y. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSINSSS, 

Receive LEPOSITS subject to CILIECK AT SIGHT 

aying t. TEREST on DAILY BALANCES. 

MECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING +. OUSE, 

Receive TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 
keep trav«(er-books, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 
tEEs tor RAILRUOADS and other corporations and for 
odividuals. 

WILLIAM R, FOSTER, Pr>sident. 
AN JREW McKISHEY. Vier President. 





All letters | 
Jharles Stanton 
addressed to them on the subject will| John i. Obeever, 


BIRSCTCRE 


in force, Carlisie4 per cent.. 





7,415,083 19 


Claiws by death not yet due. "239,980 00 
Dividends uvpaid end _ oO her 
Liability .ccrcceerrsere.sssvees 199,°°5 1 


ee 371 
Undivided Surplus. - - - - $1,837, 677 17 17 


The Manhattan invites a comparison with other first- 
class Companies as to the following p:rticu'ars : 

The large excess of Assets over its 1 fabilities. 

The sms!l Ratio of Expenses to [ncome, 

Care in the selection of Risks, shown in the small per 
centage of death claims. 

Prudence and Skill in Management. 

Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losses and 
Dividends, 

The even and uninterrupted success of its operations 
fur a quarter of a centu 

The interest accourt exceeds the claims paid. 

No portion of the busioess of this company has been | 
derived from reinsuring tre msks of unsuccessful com- 
panies. 





en.s0n, Alezander E Orr, HENRY STOKES, President, 
Jeor; bi ll. Ww B. 
itterli. —™ —— C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
Fohn G. Hovy, George li Reema, J. L. HALSRY, Secretary- 
ye Van — @. P. Lowrey «img 8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 
a. Wiina A. Foster H. Y. WEMPLE, 
JUIN T. RANKE”, Secretary. H BSTOKES” } Asst- Secre‘aries 





and salvages due, and 
<= of other companies........ 38,212 00 


$997,662 62 


A Semi-Annual Dividenu of FIVE \5) PE& CENT. wil) 
be paid to the stockholders, or their legal representatives 
on and after MONDAY, January zdtb, 1875, 





TRUSTEES: 
JAMES | REcLAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
SAMUEL WILL ETS,” AAKON L. kBiD, 


ROBERT L, TAYLOR, 


D. COLDEN MURRAY, 


SAMUEL L. HAM, RO: 
BRYCE GRAY, HENRY Kk. KUNBA 


N. L, MeCREADY. 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., 
HAROLD DOLLNER, 
JOSEPH WILLETS, JAMES 
WILLIAM B. SCOTT. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH, G. MOATGOMERY, Jr. 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W,. HEGEMAN, 
Secon Vice-President 
¢, J. DFSPARD, Secretary. 


_STEEL PENS, 























MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 


SWAN QUILL Action! 





SPENCERIAN 


(STEEL PENS. 


These Fens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Nume 
Bex Onk Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873, 

and the sale is continually increasing 

They are of superior English make, and are justly ccle- 
drated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness ot 
point. For sale by the trade generally. 

GH™ To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 


138 and 140 Grand Strect, N. Y., 


———s 


Now in Press 10th Edition, 























READY ON THE lst oF JUNE, 
steeeeecesee 00 Cents, post free, 
ENO’S Treatise on the 


\STOMACH AND ITS TRIALS. 
Revised American Edition, 
by CASSIUS COOPER, Esq., 
__ Professor of Anatomy, &e. 


Published by the WILMER & ROGERS’ NEWS COM- 
PANY, 31 Beokman Street, NEW YORK, 





